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Preaching in Pasadena 


One of my friends was in Pasadena, California, not 
long ago—yes, I have a few friends who can afford to revel in 
that climate’s spring—and heard a sermon in the fine Holliston 
Avenue Methodist church there. The preacher was combat- 
ing the pessimism which permeates so much of the religious 
teaching in southern California. He was maintaining that the 
world is growing better. And this is the illustration he used 
to prove his point: 


“I am going to take an issue of one single weekly 
that comes to my desk, The Christian Century for April 26. 
[ picked it up the other day, glanced through it hurriedly, and 
then tucked it in my pocket to read on the interurban on my 
way to the city, and before I got very far I wanted to get 
out of my seat and walk down the aisle to the front of the 
car and give an old-fashioned Methodist shout for the glory 
of God and the achievement of man. 


“Take this single fact: Here is a letter from one 
of the preachers in London which reports that a great con- 
servative people like the English have just granted the women 
of Great Britain the suffrage. Five million votes released 
for idealism and social service. . . . 


“And then there is an editorial describing church 
union in Canada, an article written by the editor. He puts 
down June 10, 1925, as a red-letter-day in the history of the 
kingdom of God, for on that date the Congregational, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches of Canada were legally joined 
into the United Church of Canada, with more than two and a 
half million members. That indicates the world-wide trend 
toward the emphasis upon fundamental things and away from 
non-essentials. 


“Then there is an article by Private Peat in the 
same issue, under the heading, ‘What the War Did to My 
Mind.’ And as you read that article, written by a man who 
has weakened at killing men, you can see what is happening 
in the world with reference to war. We are simply going to 
stop this bloody business; there isn’t any question about that! 


“And then there was another great constructive fact 
referred to in this issue. That is the multilateral treaty sug- 
gested by the United States government for the outlawry of 
war. I wish I could write in golden letters this paragraph: 
‘The high contracting parties agree that the settlement of dis- 
putes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.’ Think of it! The United 
States government is literally and really setting itself, with all 
its great influence, to junk the machinery of war, and to settle 
all international difficulties by the policy of arbitration. 


“Well, as I read on through the news columns . . . 
I began to realize that the spirit of man is in a great creative 
mood at the present time, and it is due to the impact of Christ 
upon us—Christ! His personality and his teaching.” 


The preacher that day was Dr. James Allen Geis- 
singer. He and I seem to find much the same things in our 
reading. 


Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


her acceptance of the Kellogg proposal to renounce 

war. Sir Austen Chamberlain says he speaks also 
for the dominions and India, all of whom have assured 
him of their acceptance in principle of America’s offer. 
If the British note seems to lack somewhat in cordial- 
ity and in a_ sufficiently 
sweeping endorsement of the 
proposal the lack is probably 
to be interpreted as friendly 
rather than otherwise. It is Britain’s way of saving France 
from diplomatic isolation. Sir Austen’s note provides a 
sort of bridge between France and the United States upon 
which Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand may stand together with 
the least possible loss of prestige on the part of the latter. 
The note gives careful attention to the amendments sug- 
gested by France which may be summarized thus: The 
treaty renouncing war must not (1) impair the right of 
legitimate self-defense; (2) violate the covenant of the 
league, the treaties of Locarno, or certain unspecified trea- 
ties “guaranteeing neutrality’—an expression to cover 
France’s military alliances in Europe; (3) bind the parties 
in respect of a state breaking the treaty; (4) come into 
effect until it is accepted by all or substantially all the powers 
of the world. In his speech before the American Society 
of International Law, Mr. Kellogg had expressed agree- 
ment with all the French points except the fourth, but he 
argued that to stipulate such self-evident interpretations 
would encourage an unscrupulous power to mould the treaty 
to its own ends. The British note considers these French 
Suggestions one by one and Sir Austen deftly casts his vote 
in each case for Mr. Kellogg’s view. With one exception: 
Sir Austen holds with France that it would be desirable to 
State in the text itself that the treaty does not affect the 
obligations arising from prior international agreements. 
Even here, however, the British position is expressed only 
in the mild term of a “preference.” 


Vs NOW GREAT BRITAIN comes forward with 


Great Britain Accepts 
Anti-War Offer 


Sir Austen Rattles 
His Saber 


N HER OWN ACCOUNT, Great Britain calls at- 
tention to a point which illustrates the difficulty which 
Mr. Kellogg has faced from the beginning and, apparently, 
still faces—the difficulty of getting his proposal, not ac- 


cepted, but merely understood. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
refers to the fact that “there are certain regions of the 
world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a spe- 
cial and vital interest for our peace and safety. . . . Inter- 
ference with these regions cannot be suffered. . . . Their 
protection against attack is to the British empire a measure 
of self-defense.” He insists that Great Britain accepts the 
new treaty upon the distinct understanding that “it does 
not prejudice her freedom of action in this respect.” What 
these interests are Sir Austen does not say, but he indicates 
that the United States has comparable interests. This of 
course suggests the Panama canal and the Monroe doc- 
trine. Thus by an easy inference one identifies Egypt and 
the Suez canal as the “interests” in Sir Austen’s mind. 
Great Britain’s relation to Egypt does not now include the 
exercise of territorial sovereignty, and the Suez canal is a 
private enterprise which Great Britain controls by holding 
a majority of its stock. 


No Compromise 
With War 
HY SIR AUSTEN should make a special case of 
these interests is not easy to explain, except on the 
ground of his diplomatic purpose to be sympathetically 
identified with France when it comes to making conces- 
sions! For in the end the point will have to be conceded, along 
with the French points, if the treaty renouncing war as an 
instrument of policy is to be adopted in sincerity. To exempt 
from the operation of the new treaty certain regions or 
interests with respect to which it is understood that war is 
an available and legal instrument of policy in some sense 
in which it is not legal and available in other regions and 
interests is not to outlaw war at all. Sir Austen’s attempt to 
give point to his “reservation” by drawing a parallel with 
the Monroe doctrine and the Panama canal, as if the United 
States were making a reservation on these points, is gratui- 
tous and misleading. The American text of the proposed 
treaty suggests no such reservation on the part of the 
United States, nor has Mr. Kellogg otherwise hinted it. 
He is out to abolish the institution of war without qualifica- 
tions, without reservations. It is true that in the arbitra 
tion treaty signed with France, and proposed to other na- 
tions, the Monroe doctrine and certain other questions are 
reserved. But they are reserved from obligatory arbitration. 
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That fact has no relation to the treaty renouncing war. For 
a nation to refuse to arbitrate a dispute does not preclude 
it from saying that it will not go to war over that dispute. 
There are certain disputes which the United States will not 
agree to submit to arbitration—and for good reason—but 
there is no dispute which, if the other nations will join her 
in a pledge renouncing war, she will reserve from such 
renunciation. The fact that Sir Austen brings in such a 
reservation makes one wonder whether even he has yet 
grasped the essential substance of Mr. Kellogg’s proposal. 


A Wider Meaning for 
Memorial Day 

HEN MEMORIAL DAY comes around, with its 

call to honor the memory of those who have given 
their lives for their country, it is time to think anew of 
what it means to serve and to sacrifice for God and native 
land. Our Sentiments about war are probably sufficiently 
well known to require no elucidation in this connection. 
But what one thinks about war, as an institution and as a 
means of settling issues between nations or between the 
discordant sections of one nation, is one thing, and what 
one thinks about the men who have suffered and died as a 
sacrifice to the delusion that force is the way to national 
salvation and that a successful war is the only path to a 
permanent and just peace, is another. We would not take 
away one petal from the wreath on any soldier’s grave, or 
divert one grateful thought from the memory of those who 
have been acclaimed as heroes. To reconstruct our social 
practices now and build up a new practice of good will 
and a new technique of adjustment in accordance with what 
we now know to be the sane and reasonable and Christian 
way of life, does not detract from the honor due to those 
who did what they believed to be right and paid the price 
which was demanded by the ideals of their day. But mean- 
while our roster of heroes should be extended to include 
the names of those who have given their lives in other 
than military service with no less devotion and to far better 


’ 


purpose. The “Peace Heroes Memorial Society,” organized 
in Cincinnati, has for several years promoted the idea of 
extending “to all who have died for the common good the 
honors which have hitherto been limited to the heroes of 
war.” “Miners, railroaders, builders, electricians, mechanics, 
firemen, policemen, explorers, physicians, nurses, mothers 
and others upon whose risks and sufferings life depends 
form an army larger than any fighting force of which his- 
tory has record.” Its losses are great. Its service is hard. 
Its rewards are slender. 
strewing for the heroes of social construction” is as ap- 


Its martyrs are many. “llower 


propriate as the decoration of the graves of the veterans and 
victims of war. 


Congregationalists Seek Changes 
In Illinois Anti-Saloon League 
OTHING more significant was done by the Congrega- 
tionalists of Illinois in their state convention at Peeria 
than their unanimous refusal of endorsement to the Anti- 
saloon league of the state. The convention expressed its 
“profound dissatisfaction” with the way in which the of- 
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ficers of the league had ignored the suggestion, made a year 
ago, for a meeting for mutual discussion of the situation 
which has arisen out of the conduct of the league. It named 
three matters on which joint discussion is needed: “The 
securing of broader and more efficient representation of the 
churches in the government of the league; the advisability 
of accounting fully to the churches for the receipts and 
expenditures of the league; the importance of a change in 
policy with reference to the endorsement of candidates.” 
Pending such a conference, the Congregationalists will not 
endorse the state league. The resolution adopted suggests 
that, if the conference is held, all the denominations that 
have been supporting the IIlinois league shall be represented. 
At the same convention Mr. Carl Vrooman, of Blooming- 
ton, assistant secretary of agriculture during the Wilson 
administrations, introduced a resolution which, pointing out 
the effect of Chicago’s day of prayer on her recent primary 
election, suggested that Memoria! day be observed as a 
national day of prayer “that in the approaching campaign 
our citizens may vote as patriots rather than as partisans; 
may vote for a sober America, for economic justice to the 
farmer as well as to all other classes, and for a cleansing and 
reconsecration of state and federal governments to their 
original basic constitutional ideals of liberty within the 
enforcement of the law and the cultivation and perpetuation 
of civic righteousness.” 


Two Denominations Hold 
United State Convention 
ONGREGATIONALISTS and Disciples in the state 
of New York held their annual state conventions in 
joint session in the city of Syracuse, May 15-17. Separate 
sessions were held in the forenoons for the consideration of 
the denominational interests of the respective bodies, and 
united sessions were held in the afternoons and evenings 
addressed by representatives of both bodies. The com- 
munion service was celebrated in Plymouth church on the 
first evening with an address by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, Dr. Peter Ainslie, Dr. Finis Idleman, 
Dr. Charles E. Burton, Dr. Alonzo W. Fortune, Dr. Rus- 
sell H. Stafford and the editor of The Christian Century 
spoke at the general sessions on various aspects of Chris- 
tian unity. The joint program implied no commitments of 
a practical nature in respect of an ultimate union of the 
two bodies, but assumed only the desire to have fellowship 
together. It was impossible, however, to repress the hope 
that two Christian groups so much alike in many points 
and so complementary in those features in which they are 
unlike, might by closer acquaintance find the way to be 
visibly and organically one. The strength of Congrega- 
tionalism is in New England, and westward along the path 
of New England emigration. The Disciples are strong in 
the middle west and southwest. They have only 1,900 mem- 
bers in the six New England states where Congregational- 
ism has 322,000 members. In the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri there are over 700,000 
Disciples, and 133,000 Congregationalists of whom 60,000 
are in the northern one-third of Illinois, including the city 
of Chicago. In the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
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nesota the Congregationalists number 108,000, the Disci- 
ples 24,000. In some of the farther western states like 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and the states on the 
Pacific coast, the bodies are roughly equal. In New York 
there are some 12,000 Disciples and 69,000 Congregational- 
ists. Total membership throughout the country is: Disciples, 
1,400,000 ; Congregationalists 928,000. The interesting pos- 
sbilities of the union of two bodies geographically so 
situated are at once apparent. But they supplement each 
other in cultural, psychological and spiritual respects also. 
Besides the mutual enrichment of acquaintance at Syracuse, 
the two bodies created a joint commission of fourteen 
“study and recommend plans for closer fellowship.” 


A Japanese Martyr for 
Science and Humanity 


HILE WE are forming our judgments about Japan 

and the “yellow peril” and oriental imperialism and 
all that sort of thing, we may consider also the case of 
Professor Hideyo Noguchi, bacteriologist for the Rocke- 
feller institute for medical research, who died May 21 in 
the Gold Coast Colony, Africa, where he was conducting 
researches with reference to the nature and control of yel- 
‘ow fever. The specific problem which took him on this 
jangerous and, as it proved, fatal mission was the relation 
between the South American and African forms of this 
dread disease. It was an enterprise so perilous to those 
engaged in it that the institute not only could not detail 
men to carry it on but, as stated in a recent report, could 
not even ask men to volunteer. But adding heroism to 
technical competency, Professor Noguchi went. The prob- 
lem is reported as solved, but by way of clearing up addi- 
tional points after he was attacked by the fatal illness Pro- 
fessor Noguchi inoculated monkeys with his own infected 
blood and studied their reactions. He died two days before 
the date set for his return from the scene of his successful 
research. In a world which sometimes seems on the verge 
of disintegrating into a mob of unrelated individuals, each 
interested only in getting what satisfaction he can for him- 
self from the passing experience—it is never that, though it 
sometimes seems so—one cannot estimate in any finite 
terms the value of such a calm sacrifice for science and 
humanity. Professor Noguchi’s Japanese name will have an 
honored place on the roll of the martyrs of science. 


Legionnaires Join Daughters in 
Protesting Intolerant Leaders 

ET PRAISE be given to the American legion—or at 

least to one particular post. ‘Disturbed by the news- 
paper reports that the national commander of the legion, 
Mr. Edward Spofford, had been carrying on a somewhat 
systematic campaign to cause the cancellation of Sherwood 
Eddy’s speaking engagements, the Myron West post of 
the legion, at Beloit, Wisconsin, appointed a committee to 
investigate the facts and make a recommendation. The com 
mittee investigated. It found the facts as alleged. In a 
number of specified cases “cancellation of addresses had 
been sought and accomplished by pressure from Com- 
mander Spofford and said state and local commanders in 
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these areas.” The facts were easy enough to find. They 
have never been denied, but rather boasted of. But what 
of it? The committee recommended, and the post adopted, 
a resolution “deploring and protesting against the sup- 
pressionist activities undertaken in the name of the legion,” 
declaring that the activities cited amount to interference 
with a reasonable exercise of the right of free speech and 
are inconsistent with good Americanism, and directing that 
“the sense of the post to that effect be respectfully ex- 
pressed to Commander Spofford, with the hope that the 
activities complained of might be profitably redirected from 
suppressionist to educational channels.” It is heartening to 
know that at least one post of the legion has the cerebral 
clarity and the intestinal stamina to see and say the truth 
about the un-American program of gag and boycott which 
has been pursued in the name of Americanism. The first 
thing to do with such a policy of suppression is to strip 
from it the folds of the flag which it constantly drapes 
about its unattractive figure, and allow its essential intoler- 
ance to stand forth in its native repulsiveness. Only the 
deceptive disguise of patriotism makes intolerance tolerable 
to good Americans. Thousands of legionnaires, like thou- 
sands of “Daughters,” are perfectly good Americans, but 
they have been the victims of an intolerant and jingoistic 
leadership. 


“Jersey Justice” and the 
Radium Victims 


F  prcmpmgioa COURTS have dealt with no more pitiful 
case in many years than the plea before the chancery 
court of New Jersey of the five women dying from radium 
poisoning. Here are five humble women—one a mother— 
who contracted a horrible disease while painting luminous 
watch dials in the factory of the United States Radium 
corporation. This disease has already made helpless cripples 
of its victims, and there is only a faint hope that they can 
live much longer. They seek to sue the corporation in 
whose plant the poisoning took place. This corporation has 
made no attempt to deny the fact of the poisoning, nor of 
the manner in which it was contracted, nor of the victims’ 
lack of responsibility for the fate which has befallen them. 
Neither does it deny that fourteen other victims of the same 
industrial disease are already dead. But the corporation 
does resist the attempt to collect damages, and so far suc- 
cessfully. It does this entirely on the ground that the 
statute of limitations has intervened to protect it. Under 
the law of New Jersey, victims of industrial accidents must 
sue within two years of the time of suffering injury. More 
than two years has elapsed since these workers were em- 
ployed at the work which has proved their death sentence. 
Hiding behind this technicality, the corporation seeks to 
escape payment of any damages. It is not denied that this 
poisoning is of such a character that the victims did not 
know what had happened to them or the fate which lay in 
store for them within the two-year time limit. But the 
law, says the corporation, is the law, and what are you 
going to do about it? All honor to the New York World, 
which has brought this case into the light! Let it be hoped 
that the courts of New Jersey, traditional for the swiftness 
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of its “Jersey justice,” will quickly find a way to allow 
these women to bring suit for some compensation to sup- 
port them during the pain-wracked days that remain to 
their blasted lives. 


The Glorious Heresies of 


Modern Missions 


T LAST Christian missions have been freed. Fet- 
A eet for years by traditional ideas which could 
not abide the test of experience and by connections, 
however slight, with the economic and political purposes of 
an acquisitive civilization, the Christian missionary enter- 
prise has risen at last to cut itself loose from these tram- 
mels. From the international missionary conference which 
met this year on the Mount of Olives, outside Jerusalem, 
the church goes out to confront the world with a gospel 
proclaiming the full salvation of man and of society, a 
gospel that refuses to emasculate itself in order to con- 
form to the practices of states or groups involved in the 
industrial struggle. By the decisions made at Jerusalem 
Christian missions become what they always should be 
the Christian mission, leading the forces of righteousness in 
every land, far ahead of the sluggard and stumbling major- 
ity, the prophet and pioneer of those who seek the city’ 
of God. 

It is eighteen years since, at Edinburgh, the representa- 
tives of the churches east and west met to consider the 
state and requirements of the missionary cause. When one 
compares the findings at Jerusalem, 1928, with the find- 
ings at Edinburgh, 1910, it is hard to believe that the two 
documents refer to the same enterprise. But between 1910 
and 1928 there has intervened the world war, with its con- 
sequent upheaval on all the continents. So the Christian 
missionary movement is forced to restudy its task and re- 
state its objectives if it is to justify its continuance among 
the forces that are remaking this bruised and shattered 
world. The men who met at Edinburgh in 1910 resolved 
that “the next ten years will undoubtedly prove a turning 
point in human history.” Little did they dream how fully 
that prophecy was to be fulfilled. But their successors at 
Jerusalem have acknowledged that among the institutions 
and agencies which have passed into new forms of life 
with the new decade, this missionary movement itself must 
be included. 

Viewed from the standpoint of pre-war missions, or from 
that of many a congregation or denomination still struggling 
to live in the past, the missionary enterprise as it was re- 
vealed at Jerusalem is completely heretical. In motive, in 
method, in the field of its concern, Christian missions as 
the Jerusalem conference described them are a hemisphere 
removed from the Christian missions of eighteen years ago. 
But this new interpretation of the enterprise—which comes 
as the interpretation, not of individual denominations nor 
of individual enthusiasts, but as the interpretation of the 
Christian church, as nearly as it is possible to obtain that 
interpretation—while heretical, is one of those glorious 
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heresies which, in the phrase of Rufus Jones, leaves the 
church under debt for all its years to come. This is heresy 
which refuses to be content with a dying orthodoxy ; heresy 
which dares the present difficulty to win the future triumph, 

Consider, for example, 'the declaration of the Jerusalem 
conference on the missionary motive, as contained in the 
pronouncement on “The Christian Message.” Not only 
is the proclamation of the gospel here envisaged as an 
effort to remedy the ills of society in general, but there is 
specific acknowledgment of the desire of Christian mis- 
sions to “free society” from “political bondage, so that in 
Christ men and societies and nations may stand up free.” 
To what extent would the delegates at Edinburgh have been 
willing to include the bringing of political freedom to sub- 
ject peoples as a part of the missionary task? 

Together with this frank declaration against political im- 
perialism, the missionary enterprise is now committed to 
opposition to all forms of religious imperialism. “Desire 
to impose beliefs and practices on others in order to man- 
age their souls in their supposed interests” is disavowed. 
Equally is there disavowal of desire to transplant the forms 
and practices of the churches of the west on the younger 
churches of mission lands. Missionary effort itself is no 
longer to be thought of as a sending process, but as a 
sharing process, a multilateral service, in which the younger 
churches are expected “to send missions-of-help to the 
churches of Europe and America, not to ask for assistance, 
not to advertise their own need or their own development, 
but to minister of their treasure to the spiritual life of those 
to whom they come.” 

It is perhaps even more significant that Jerusalem should 
have announced an attitude toward non-Christian religions 
which completely negates the basis on which an enormous 
amount of western missionary support has been gathered. 
Here is no conception of the honest followers of other 
faiths as walking in darkness, but acknowledgment that 
“the Father has nowhere left himself without witness.” 
Not only are Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism and Confucian- 
ism specifically named as offering examples of genuine 
spiritual contribution, but there is a sweeping and unhesitat- 
ing recognition of “the disinterested pursuit of truth and of 
human welfare which are often found in those who stand 
for secular civilization but do not accept Christ as their 
Lord and Savior.” The frank invitation to those without 
the formal Christian fellowship to join with Christians in 
the attempt to save the world from secularism and material- 
ism places Christianity in an entirely new relationship with 
the rest of mankind. That it is a relationship demanded by 
a candid appraisal of the facts and of the need of the hour 
will not render it any the less heretical to multitudes. 

Plenty of hard-headed western supporters of missions will 
scent heresy in the general principle laid down at Jerusalem 
that financial grants to the younger churches of mission 
lands should be administered by those churches. Others will 
be even more outraged by the declarations that it is a part 
of the Christian missionary enterprise to announce princ- 
ples to govern the investment of surplus capital overseas, 
to protect the peoples of lands where missions are estab- 
lished against economic exploitation of every kind, to mait- 
tain a constant fact-finding and disseminating bureau which 
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shall keep the churches everywhere supplied with informa- 
tion as to the conduct of the roving dollar, and even to 
subject to a new ethical scrutiny the very profit motive out 
of which has come the wealth which has made the gigantic 
modern missionary enterprise possible. To question the 
profit motive is, in the eyes of thousands, close to being the 
true unpardonable sin. Yet that is exactly the economic 
heresy which the Jerusalem conference contemplated. 

There are still sectarians who will view with apprehen- 
sion the blessing which the conference besought on the 
efforts toward Christian unity on many mission fields. 

In its declaration on the relations of the races the Jeru- 
salem conference likewise enunciated principles which 
millions who regard themselves as Christians will pas- 
sionately reject. It said, without hedging, that “any dis- 
crimination against human beings on the ground of race or 
color, any selfish exploitation and any oppression of man by 
man is a denial of the teaching of Jesus.” It recognized the 
necessity, from an economic standpoint, for restriction of 
immigration under certain circumstances, but it denied that 
color or race supply a legitimate ground for choice between 
intending immigrants. How far the mission enterprise is 
daring to pioneer in this savagely disputed field is to be 
seen in the decision that a part of the work of Christian 
missions is now “to develop the consciousness in every na- 
tion that the common courtesies of life are an elementary 
duty, whether in relation to members of other races who 
may be guests or fellow-citizens in our own land, or in 
relation to the peoples whose countries we may visit. In 
lands where two races live side by side the fullest participa- 
tion of all in racial intermingling for social, cultural, and 
above all religious fellowship, and the development of 
friendship which such intercourse engenders, is the natural 
expression of our common Christianity.” 

The declarations on war and on the relation of church 
and state as involved in the protection of missionaries have 
already claimed the attention of the world. The declaration 
on war, urging its renunciation “as an institution of national 
policy,” is almost orthodox peace doctrine in the light of 
the progress toward the signing of Mr. Kellogg’s proposed 
international treaty which will include that very commit- 
ment. But the renunciation of military protection for na- 
tionals of western states because they are also missionaries 
is still, in most quarters, political heresy of the worst sort. 
Yet the Jerusalem conference, after having almost reached 
the moment of adjournment without facing this clamant 
issue, took a giant stride toward a new definition of the 
relation between church and state when it declared that “the 
use or threat of armed forces of the country from which 
they come for the protection of the missionary and mis- 
sionary property not only creates widespread misunder- 
standing as to the underlying motive of missionary work, 
but also gravely hinders the acceptance of the Christian 
Message,” and then went ahead to lay down the two blanket 
Principles: “That the protection of missionaries should 
only be by such methods as will promote good will in per- 
sonal and official relations,” while urging mission societies 
“that they should make no claim on their governments for 
the armed defence of their missionaries and their property.” 

This is the Christian missionary enterorise as the Jeru- 
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salem meeting of the International missionary council de- 
scribed it. There were other important aspects of it, to be 
sure, which have not here been reviewed, but which will be 
included in the complete report soon to be published. 
Enough is given here, however, to show the sweep and 
daring of the movement with which the world has now to 
deal. This is no matter of other lands lost in darkness to 
which the children of light graciously go on an adventure 
of rescue. This is a matter of a whole world tormented by 
a materialistic paganism in which all men of good will are 
summoned to engage in a common moral and spiritual up- 
rising that is nothing less than revolution. The purposes 
that are here acknowledged are, in the eyes of millions, 
heresy. But it is the heresy of prophecy; the heresy of 
spiritual illumination ; the heresy of life. “Missions” hardly 
seems an adequate term by which to designate such an enter- 
prise as this. But if this is to be the Christian missions of 
the next decade, those who are distraught and discouraged 
by the pettiness and the placidity of our futile sectarianisms 
can turn in this direction with new ardor, believing that 
here is an expression of religion which will save not only 
society, but the church as well. 


The Other Half of Outlawry 


HE RENUNCIATION OF WAR is but one half 
- of the outlawry of war—the first half, the harder 

half, the larger half. It is the first half because 
until war is renounced all efforts to do anything with it 
by means of leagues or courts or arbitration treaties or any 
other agencies or devices are little less than futile; the war 
system grows pari passu with the growth of all our schemes 
to prevent or control it, so long as it remains unchallenged 
within the legal system of international society. It is the 
harder half, because it requires not only a complete revolu- 
tion in national habits of thought, but a total reorientation 
of the peace movement itself, and the latter is no less dif- 
ficult than the former. And renunciation is the larger half 
because, in addition to its own inherent significance, it con- 
tains by implication the necessity and the logic of the other 
half. 

The other half of war’s outlawry is the’ establishment of 
an adequate mechanism of peace, a mechanism consistent 
with and appropriate to the supreme fact that war as an 
institution has been repudiated and abolished by interna- 
tional agreement. If war is once cast out as an available 
instrument for settling international disputes, there must 
be put in its place a recognized system of pacific procedure 
competent to adjudicate these international disputes on a 
basis that does not threaten the reintroduction of war. 

So far, the government of the United States has dealt 
only with the first half of the outlawry program. Mr. Kel- 
logg has asked five leading powers of the world to join 
the United States in signing a multilateral treaty renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy, and in promising 
that “the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, 
of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which shall arise among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.” The right to appeal to the sword is thus 
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surrendered by the signatories to such a treaty. But no 
suggestion is offered by Mr. Kellogg for the creation of a 
court competent to take the place of the outlawed institu- 
tion of war. 

In restricting his efforts to the first and harder and larger 
half of outlawry, Mr. Kellogg has chosen the statesmanly 
course. The nub of the problem of world peace is in the 
simple and honest surrender of the age-old right to resort 
to war. Nothing effective can be done until that is done. 
When that is done everything else follows in accordance 
with both logic and practical necessity. Mr. Kellogg is 
therefore following the right course in resisting every at- 
tempt to muddy the clear waters of his proposal by intro- 
ducing nice distinctions and qualifications and reservations 
into the treaty. He insists upon dealing with the first thing 
first. 

The first thing in world peace is to confront the nations 
with the simple question which can be answered by yes or 
no: Do we wish the institution of war banished from in- 
ternational society, and are we willing to join in a universal 
agreement pledging our nation to seek the settlement of all 
its controversies by pacific means only? This is the first 
thing. And it begins to look as if Mr. Kellogg’s rigid ad- 
herence to this one thing in terms of the utmost simplicity 
will be rewarded by an unequivocal answer from the govern- 
ments to which he has addressed his proposal. 

This being so, it would seem to be high time for public 
opinion to begin to take account of the other half of out- 
lawry, the half that lies beyond the act of renouncing war. 
Are we able to envisage an adequate mechanism of peace 
capable of functioning in those crises which have in the 
past led to war? Disputes will continue to arise between 
nations after they have condemned and renounced resort 
to war. Their treaty of renunciation will be subjected to 
enormous strain at times. Genuine outlawry of war must 
provide a competent mechanism of peace. This mechanism 
must so function that the world may find the maximum of 
assurance that the basic treaty renouncing war will hold 
fast. 


The outlawrist is no sentimentalist. The bare renun- 


ciation of war will not suffice. The crowning of Mr. Kel- | 


logg’s present effort with complete success, while it would 
be the most stupendous achievement in the history of in- 
ternational relationships, would surely prove a disappoint- 
ment and perhaps a world tragedy unless, having renounced 
war, the nations set to work with a will to erect on that 
foundation a permanent structure of peace. 

There is great danger in the suave assurance which Mr. 
Kellogg gives to France and other governments that their 
military obligations under the league and Locarno, and in 
connection with their alliances, would not be affected by the 
treaty renouncing war. Mr. Kellogg’s position is strictly 
true and legally sound. It has the support of Senator 
Borah. But it is only legally true. It is not morally true. 
The Kellogg treaty, if signed, would have a profound moral 
bearing upon the continued existence of any treaty or 
covenant involving the use of war. It would constitute a 
standing rebuke to the existence of any such treaty. Hav- 
ing renounced war, the sincerity of the nations will be 
measured by the degree in which they progressively re- 
linquish and finally abrogate all treaties of military alliance. 
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This includes the war articles of the league covenant and 
of Locarno, as well as all special military alliances such as 
those which France and Italy maintain with various coup. 
tries. 

Though the outlawry treaty does not affect these mili- 
tary alliances, no one can doubt that these alliances will 
affect the outlawry treaty. If the alliances persist jp. 
definitely into the outlawry regime, if the nations continye 
to regard them as the fundamental guarantors of peace, the 
outlawry treaty will atrophy. One or the other must atrophy 
—the military obligations or the outlawry treaty—they can- 
not permanently abide side by side in the same international 
system. 

Which, then, will it be—alliances for more war or the 
treaty for no more war? That will depend upon the prompt- 
ness and thoroughness with which the treaty for no more 
war is followed up with an adequate mechanism for taking 
care of international disputes without threat of war. The 
confidence which the war-haunted mind of the nations now 
reposes in armaments and military alliances must gradually 
be transferred to an institution or system based upon law, 
an institution whose character is such as to promise sub- 
stantial justice to every nation, great or small, and at the 
same time command the support of world opinion in the 
essential disinterestedness of its decisions. 

We do not desire at this time to develop the implications 
of this statement. But obviously there exists at the present 
time no such system or institution. No political organiza- 
tion such as the council of the league of nations answers 
the demand. Its decisions in major cases are bound to in- 
volve the interests of its own members, even where one or 
more of its members may not actually be parties to the 
dispute. The Hague arbitration tribunal and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice are conceded even by their 
apologists to be, at best, feeble agencies. Neither has been 
clothed with authority, nor equipped with a code of inter- 
national law. It is fatuous to expect the nations to invest 
their outlawry treaty with 100 per cent of their confidence 
until there has appeared in addition to the league, in ad- 
dition to the arbitration treaties, a real court equipped with 
a code of real law, universally recognized as law, and 
clothed with affirmative jurisdiction. 

This is the other half of the outlawry of war. Mr. Kel- 
logg, we repeat, is doing wisely to concentrate on the first 
half, in total disregard of the other half. But that is no 
reason why public opinion should not begin to educate itseli 
as to the implications of the renunciation of war. If it had 
been possible for Mr. Kellogg to give the nations a com- 
prehensive insight into the further implications of his pro- 
posal, they would have seen at once the irrelevance and 
danger of some of the reservations and qualifications which 
they have put forward. Mr. Kellogg is trying to destroy 
the institution of war, in order that a system of peace may 
be established on the very site where this institution now 
stands. There is little use, he sees, in attempting to erect 
an institution of peace alongside the institution of war. It is 
unthinkable that Mr. Kellogg or any other informed cham 
pion of outlawing war regards war as definitively and ef- 
fectually outlawed when it is renounced. If the war demon 
is once cast out by the universal acceptance of Mr. Kel 
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logg’s treaty, and no adequate organization for permanent And I said, I will do none of them. I will write a 
peace is erected in its place, the war demon will surely re- Parable. 

turn with seven-fold power, and the last state of the world And therefore I cry unto men, speaking from out the 
will be worse than the first. land of Egypt, When an Old System hath wrought out its 


last measure of usefulness, it may be that the better thing 
thou seekest lieth not far away through Babylon, but 


The Papyrus through simple things that are nigh at hand. 
7 . 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


| BEHELD in’ the land of Egypt how the Ancient folk VE R S E 


of the Egyptians glorified the Lotus and the Papyrus, 


and how the Columns of their Temples were crowned Journeys 
with these Flowers. And I considered how they used the N' )T the speediest of coaches 
Papyrus for the Copies they made of the Book of the Dead, Nor all the ships at sea, 
but how little they used it for the Records of the Living. Can bring me to that lovely land 
And I beheld how, in the days of my friend Ankh-Amen, Where I would be. 
who was father-in-law to Tut-Ankh-Amen, the Egyptians 
used Clay Tablets inscribed in the Babylonian letters of the I have a way of going 
wedge-shape, and probably taught them unto Moses. And No one would dream about, 
I said unto myself, If we ever find the Ten Commandments A secret gate swings quietly 
in the Original, I think we shall find that the Two Tables And I am out 
of Stone were inscribed in the Babylonian Character. 

And I was shown some sheets of Papyrus that had come Among long gone companions 
down from Ancient times with writing of the Egyptian And dear enchanting things 
kind. And one spake unto me, saying, Papyrus was very Blue brooks and flowers and lacey trees 
Fragile, and not like unto the Monuments. And swift bright wings. . . 

And I said, It was indeed fragile, but it hath lasted as 
well as the Monuments and is better. Whoever would imagine 

And he said, How canst thou say it is better? When I sit here to sew 


That I could steal off anywhere 
And they not know! 
AGNes MacCartuy HIcKeEy. 


And I said, Human Progress never went up a more cer- 
tainly Blind Alley than when the Ancient Egyptians, seek- 
ing a less cumbersome method of writing than their Hiero- 
glyphicks, turned to the Babylonian baked clay tablets. The 
hope of liberation for the human mind from the bondage 


of Stone and Clay as the basis of Literature trembled in Crucifixion 

the balance. The Clay Tablet, inscribed with a Triangular E SANG, too, : 

Copper Pen, seemed so much more facile than the cutting In the lanes of Nazareth, 

of inscriptions upon Stone, that the Scholars of Egypt, seek- With sunlit eyes and boyish voice, 


ing after fads, well-nigh obtained Compulsory Education Quickly out of breath. 


after the Babylonian fashion, and so would they have 
fettered the human mind for Centuries with one more Edu- 
cational Folly. But all the while the modest Papyrus was 
growing in their Nile Swamps, and the line of Progress lay 
not through Babylon, but was close at hand. 

And he said, With a little persuasion thou wouldst make 
me to glorify the art of making Paper. 

And I said, There never was a day of brighter hope for 


He dreamed, too, 

Of mountains and a city, | 
Where men would trample gems 
And treasure pity. 


He loved, too, 
But some way friends forgot, 
When swords and staves and kisses 


Human Intelligence than that in which the learned men of : 
ese Cut the lover’s knot. 


Egypt turned squarely on their heels out of the Blind Alley 
of the Clay Tablet, and invested their money in the making 


He grieved, too, 
of Paper. e grieved, too 


lor all his songs unsung. 
They gave him vinegar for songs 
Upon a parching tongue. 


And he said, A sheet of Paper is a small thing to cause 
aman to wax so eloquent. 
And I took a sheet of Paper, and | said, Behold what 


miracles I can work with this. I can write a letter to my He sighed, too, 

Children, and send my love across the sea. I can write a With quickly-failing breath, 
Cheque that will bring me an hundred shekels. I can write For souls and songs and little lanes 
an order for a new Book. In Nazareth. 


And he said, Which of those things wilt thou do? Eart MARLATT. 





UTSIDE THE Church of England there has been 
O no little merriment during the past year over the 

spectacle of parliament’s turning from a debate on 
military appropriations to decide how the members of a 
church may worship. The inability of the Anglican church 
to modify its prayer-book, even to the extent of a semi- 
colon, without the approval of a heterogeneous legislature 
that includes self-seeking politicians, scoffers and even 
atheists is an obvious subject for satire and jest. 

On second thought, however, it will hardly do for us to 
play the role of the pharisee and be thankful that we are 
not as the Anglicans are. We American Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists and others are accustomed to congratu- 
late ourselves that we are free, untrammeled by any con- 
nection with the govenment, committed by past history and 
present practice to complete separation of church and state. 
“No legislature,” we proudly say, “can determine what our 
churches shall be or do or say!” But are we really as free 
as we assume? 

No legal enactment restricts us, to be sure; but may not 
a popular deference to political officialdom coerce us as 
strongly as a law? May not public opinion, in church cir- 
cles as well as elsewhere, be so moulded by governmental 
agencies as virtually to decree what most people are to 
think ? 


SUBSERVIENCE TO THE STATE 


We feel the irony of the house of commons’ settling 
questions of Anglican policy; but can anyone whose mem- 
ory goes back even for a decade doubt that the wartime 
policy of the American churches was in many respects very 
decisively—even if indirectly—determined by congress? We 
are amused at parliament’s presuming to say how the church 
of England shall pray; but what American church in 1917- 
1919 was “free” to pray for the Germans and the Turks? 
Even when German women and children were starving as 
the result of the post-war economic blockade, most of the 
churches were silent. The war propaganda of our govern- 
ment had so poisoned the minds of the churches that they 
were in no mood even to desire to pray for their brother- 
men whom the state had labeled “enemies.” 

In time of peace the subservience of our churches to 
governmental viewpoints is, of course, less obvious and less 
direct, but is not for that reason unreal. After taking full 
account of the increasing number of independent voices, 
one has to admit that, generally speaking, the churches— 
like other large social groups—tend to take the color of 
their ethical judgments on public questions from Washing- 
ton. The rank and file of the churches accept uncritically 
the statement that the Philippine Islands are incapable of 
self-government. There seems to be slight disposition 
among the religious forces to question the right of America 
to bully Nicaragua by landing our marines on its shores. 
No surging restiveness appears in most churches over the 
intrusion of the war department into our educational sys- 
tem, ever into high schools, in the form of military train- 
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The Next Great Step for the Church 


By Samuel McCrea Cavert 


ing. What evidence is there of any great moral concern 
over the question whether the Croesus-nation of the world 
is not, by its insistence on its war-debt policy, forcing down 
the standard of living in poorer and struggling nations for 
generations to come? 

Does someone reply that the church makes no objection 
because its constituency approves all these governmental 
policies? Then, surely, one must inquire whether the reason 
for such “approval” is not the very lack, in the church, of 
independent, unfettered, vigorous examination of public 
issues in the light of the ethical standards of Jesus Christ. 


MORAL CRITIC OF THE STATE 


The fact is, however we account for it, that the churches 
have so identified themselves with the political interests of 
the state as to have well-nigh abdicated the function of 
serving as the moral critic of the state. No “next step” can 
be more important for the church than to achieve and 
maintain a clear sense of moral and spiritual independence. 
It is high time to reexamine the whole question of the re- 
lation of church and state, 

And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way 
To its triumph or undoing. 


Of course, it is not in its attitude to political affairs alone 
that the church is characterized by an atmosphere of too 
easy accommodation to the world’s standards and to con- 
ventional points of view. As L. P. Jacks has acutely ob- 
served, “No one knows exactly what ideal of life the church 
stands for, unless it is that of a kindly and good-natured 
toleration of things as they are, with a mild desire that they 
may grow better in time, so far as that is compatible with 
the maintenance of existing vested interests.” Certainly, 
however, there is no situation in which the church has so 
lost its own distinctive message as in its identification of 
‘itself with the interests of the political state. 

A vigorous challenge to the modern worship of the state, 
to the notion that whatever the state enjoins has a moral 
preeminence, is long overdue. For a political government, 
we must remember, is an expression of only the average 
morality of the community—not an embodiment of the 
mind of Christ which the Christian is obligated to seek. 
The state, in other words, since it contains great numbers 
of people who yield either a merely nominal allegiance, or 
else no allegiance at all, to the ideals of Jesus, always tends 
to have a sub-Christian platform. 


UNJUST GROUNDS FOR CRITICISM 


To discern this clearly will keep us from condemning the 
state and its agencies on many occasions when we ought 
rather to be directing our attention to the attitude of the 
church itself. There is hardly a valid ground, for example, 
for objecting to the war department’s striving to get mili- 
tary training into our schools. The war department is not 
committed to the sermon on the mount; its business is the 
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ection of national interests as they are understood by 
the rank and file of citizens. But the church is committed 
to the sermon on the mount and its business is to test every- 
thing by that standard. What the church needs to do, then, 
js not so much to expect the war department to be Christian 
as to insist on the freedom of the church to adhere to its 
own true ideal and to try to win the assent of the people 
to it. 


A CREATIVE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


lf the average morality of the community, as embodied 
in the state, becomes a norm to which the more prophetic 
souls are to be regimented, then we are permanently doomed 
to moral mediocrity. When once we see that one fact un- 
obscured, we can never again be satisfied to have the church 
reduce the Christian message to the level of whatever a 
state may happen to ordain. If the Christian ethic is to 
be a creative and transforming force, it must always be ex- 
ploring paths of fresh advance, never easily adjusting it- 
self to governmental points of view or so-called political 
necessities. 

Time was when the church had a much more discerning 
vision of this problem than it has today. The early Chris- 
tians, as is well known, in large measure held aloof from 
the government. Indeed, they often went to such an ex- 
treme as to regard the state as hostile to the Christian po- 
sition, and for their attitude had to pay the price of ostra- 
cism and persecution. Though Paul might say that “the 
powers that be are ordained of God,” he certainly acted as 





if they were far from infallible! The magistrates at Philippi 
even bore witness of Paul and Silas that they “do ex- 
ceedingly trouble the city and set forth customs which it is 

lawful for us to receive, being Romans.” These in- 
ependently thinking representatives of Christ went to 
rison for the assertion of their moral freedom. 

Sir William Ramsay has shown us, in a vivid sentence, 
hat except for the tenacious refusal of early Christians to 
conform to demands of the Roman empire, there would 
probably be no Christian church today. Of their tempta- 
tion to accommodate themselves to the requirements: of 

state that all should join in the prevailing emperor-wor- 
ip, he says: 

A little incense was nothing. An excellent and convincing ar- 
gument can be readily worked out; and then—the whole ritual 
of the state religion would have followed as a matter of course; 
Christ and Augustus would have been enthroned side by side 


- . . and everything which was vital to Christianity would have 
been lost. 





As Richard Roberts has convincingly pointed out, the 
orm of the issue changes, but not the issue itself. No 
onger is it a matter of “a little incense,” but it is still de- 
tidedly a matter as to whether the church will have its own 
distinctive standards, derived from its Lord, or whether it 
will lower its standards to those of a secular state. 


PRICE OF PRESTIGE 


When the church came to imperial favor under Con- 
Stantine, the view of the earlier church toward the state 
soon changed. The price of the prestige that accompanied 

incial recognition by the state was the virtual subordina- 
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tion of the church to the state. As someone has cleverly put 
it, the emperor rendered lip service to the church and the 
church rendered life service to the emperor. But the long 
struggle in later centuries between pope and emperor for 
the ascendancy at last found the odds so much on the side 
of the papacy that Hildebrand could make a bold and sweep- 
ing claim to the complete supremacy of the church. Never- 
theless, in conquering the world the church had again, in 
another way, really been conquered by the world. In the 
assertion of its lordship over the secular power, the church 
had itself become secularized. To achieve and maintain 
its victory, it had taken over the political methods of the 
empire and in so doing had, to a tragic extent, lost its soul. 

Beneath the external form of the autocratic claim made 
by the medieval church, however, there was a spiritual 
principle which protestants have all too easily surrendered. 
The Roman church was insisting, albeit in an unchristian 
way, that the state no less than the individual is subject to 
the law of God. Before we protestants criticize the medi- 
eval church overmuch, it is well for us to realize how 
pitifully meager has been protestantism’s contribution to 
this ideal. 

What volleys of scorn and ridicule have been hurled 
against the Roman view from the protestant ranks. Few 
are the protestant preachers who have not made merry at 
the spectacle of Hildebrand, in the name of the church, 
forcing dukes and princes to bow to his will and even keep- 
ing an emperor waiting in the snow at Canossa as a penitent 
at his feet. Something other than scorn, however, may well 
occupy our minds when we set in contrast with this ancient 
scene the modern picture of churches and clergy falling 
subserviently into line before the demands of the nationalist 
state. History has almost reversed the roles—and who can 
be happy at the outcome? 


THE STATE AND THE MORAL LAW 


The fact is that, in spite of the unjustifiable and arrogant 
claim of an ecclesiastical organization to temporal authority, 
and in spite of the use of self-defeating methods of coercion 
to validate its claim, the medieval church was groping 
after a principle that is forever sound, namely, that the 
state is not exempt from the jurisdiction of moral law. 

Consider what happened when, under Luther’s fearless 
criticism of the evils of the medieval church, the authority 
of the church over the state was broken. The power that 
the church once had soon came to be lodged in the hands 
of secular princes and the result, under the rising tide of 
nationalism, has been that there is no moral standard 
which the state has been obligated to recognize in its rela- 
tion to other states, no spiritual principle binding the na- 
tions together. 

No protestant is likely to underestimate the value of the 
reformation, but we must frankly face the fact that, with 
all its priceless gains, there was the gravest kind of loss 
when the supranational character of the church was broken 
down and the reformed churches became organized on 
merely nationalist lines. In freeing themselves from the 
imperialism of the Roman church, the reformers unwit- 
tingly fell into the arms of the nationalists. If that were 
to be the whole story, it would almost be like a leap from 
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the frying-pan into the fire. Nothing is more urgent than 

that the reformed churches now complete the reformation 

by achieving, along with their democratic freedom, an inter- 

national unity that will not leave them helpless before the 

nationalist state. 

Today, as a result of the subordination of the church- 
the the Christian 
forces are crippled by nationalism. Each church can serve 
its own state, but can do little to hold the states together. 


consciousness to state-consciousness, 


How can the churches be expected to do so unless they can 
first learn to hold themselves together across national 
frontiers—unless they can regain their sense of being the 
one Body of Christ throughout the world? Before they can 
have their true influence on the states and be a great power 
for world peace, Christians must come to feel themselves 
united with men of every land in a universal fellowship of 
Christ. The deepest significance of the international church 
conferences at Stockholm in 1925 and at Lausanne in 1927 
is at precisely this point. They represent a new democratic 
attempt on the part of the churches (as contrasted with the 
arbitrary method of the papacy) to attain a fellowship in 
Christ transcending all national lines and thereby to be- 
come the cementing force of the world. 


CHRISTIANS FIRST, THEN AMERICANS 


At present, no one could assert that we have attained such 
a fellowship. A body of men who in wartime should say, 
“We are Christians first and after that Americans, we can- 
not see any moral difference between our killing brother- 
Germans and our killing brother-Americans,” would not 
only be regarded by the government as dangerous citizens 
but would also find themselves looked at with disapproval 
even in most of the churches. 

But the right of the state to be absolute and to expect 
the churches and all other groups to serve it is being 
challenged today even by the most careful students of politi- 
cal science. The Bismarckian idea of the state as a modern 
Baal to which every knee must unquestioningly bow has 
hardly been in style since 1914. Moreover, we are begin- 
ning to see that this German view, now finding a reincarna- , 
tion in the Italy of Mussolini, was only an extreme mani- 
festation of an almost universal tendency to over-exalt the 
state at the expense of other social units. So today a new 
theory is gaining acceptance which no longer regards the 
state as possessing an unlimited sovereignty. Much greater 
emphasis is laid upon the rights possessed by important 
groups within the state. And it is no accident that in the 
development of this new political philosophy it is the rela- 
tion of the church to the state which furnishes the most 
il/uminating illustrations. 

Readers of Harold Laski will recall that his examina- 
tion’of political sovereignty is made concrete by a study 
of historic conflicts between church and state. When, for 
example, in the established church of Scotland, it was felt 
that the state had usurped the rights of the church, a large 
body withdrew and in order to maintain what they felt was 
their inalienable spiritual freedom, organized in 1843 the 
Free Church of Scotland. ““We own no head of the church,” 
Dr. Chalmers then asserted, “but the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And another Scottish leader declared that “no church could 
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ever be justified in obeying another master than Christ.” 
They were insisting, as Professor Laski makes clear, that 
the church was “no mere cog-wheel in the machinery of 
the state, destined only to work in harmony with its mo- 
tions.” The so-called Disruption was a flat rejection of the 
idea of an omni-competent and all-absorptive state. 

The issue in the Scottish controversy had to do only with 
the right of the church to administer its own organization, 
but it raises a far larger question. For if it is essential for 
the church to maintain its freedom in such matters of ec- 
clesiastical administration, is it not still more essential for 
the church to guard its freedom in the matter of its moral 
teaching and the principles for the sake of which alone it 
has its very being? 


PERILS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


That grave perils are involved in the churches’ under- 
taking to deal independently with issues which are politi- 
cal or economic as well as moral is not to be denied. First 
is the danger of not really knowing what they are talking 
about, of acting on impulse rather than on information. It 
can hardly be gainsaid that the churches have often had all 
too little knowledge about concrete social and industria 
and international problems concerning which they were ex- 
pressing themselves. No unselfish desire for right and 
justice carries with it automatically an insight as to how 
right and justice are to be attained in specific situations. If 
it is true that “political” questions cannot be settled aright 
on information without principle, it is equally true that they 
cannot be any better settled on principle without informa- 
tion. What is called for is a combination of moral vision 
with real knowledge of actual conditions. It is this needed 
emphasis which underlies the recent tendency in religious 
circles to give much greater attention to the process of 
patient fact-finding, as, for example, in the research depart: 
A. better 
factual basis for our ethical teaching is an imperious neces 
sity for churches that are to count for much in influencing 


ment of the Federal Council of the churches. 


public opinion along Christian lines. 
THE MEANS AND THE END 


A second peril confronting the churches when they set 
themselves to handle “political” questions is that of stooping 
to use other than spiritual means to attain spiritual ends 
This danger the Roman church was unable to escape. In 
dealing with “politics” it succumbed to the methods oi 
politics. The bottom difficulty was that it claimed supremacy 
for the ecclesiastical institution rather than for the Chris 
tian ideal. The dream of bringing the state fully undef 
the sway of Christian pinciples every thoughtful protestant 
must share, however much he may dissent from the Roma 
method. The task for today is to achieve and maintait 
that ideal by trusting wholly and only to moral suasion 
What we have to do is to bring the state under the control, 
not of the church, but of the Christian view of life. No 
external authority of any kind, no coercion by threats of 
what will happen at the polls, are to be our weapons. Our 
sole reliance must be on the free response of public opinion 
which the Christian ideal will secure by its own inherent 
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worth whenever its relation to a public issue is unmistak- 
ably pointed out. 

Happily we are not without indications today that the 
churches are beginning to insist upon exercising their free- 
dom to judge great moral issues in the light of the teach- 
ing of Jesus and to dissociate themselves from govern- 
mental policies that are less than Christian. Let three illus- 
trations suffice to suggest the direction in which, it is to 
be hoped, they are to move. 

The first, and the most recent, is the stand of the 
churches on the big navy proposals. So plain did they make 
their position that even newspaper correspondents credited 
the churches with being one of the weightiest influences 
in keeping the nation from rushing into a revival of com- 
petition in naval armaments. 

The second example is found in the attitude of the 
protestant churches when intervention in Mexico seemed a 
threatening possibility last year. The fact that the President 
of the United States had appealed to the public not to 
criticize the administration’s policy made it more than 
ordinarily difficult for the churches to take an independent 
stand. Their response, however, was vigorous and indubi- 
table. A flood of protest rolled in upon Washington, in- 
sisting that nothing was at stake between the United States 
and Mexico which could not be settled without resort to 
threats of military force. 


EARNING THE RIGHT TO PROTEST 


The third illustration has to do with the question of the 
discrimination against the Japanese in our national policy 
of immigration. It is hardly too much to say that the one 
unequivocal voice which was raised against this policy was 
that of the churches. That the voice was not listened to is 
far less important than that it uttered itself courageously. 
The illustration is all the stronger because the action was 
not allowed to pass without sharp challenge from represen- 
tatives of political interests. Congressman Tinkham, of 
Massachusetts, criticizing the “interference” of the churches 
in what he regarded as none of their business, said: 

It is one of the fundamental principles of the American govern- 
ment . . . that there shall be complete separation of the church 
and the state as religious and political entities. The action of 
certain churches . . . in passing resolutions in relation to legis- 
lation of a secular character . . . is indefensible. 

To this, officials of the Federal Council of the churches 
replied in these words, interpreting the grounds for the 
churches’ action : 


The Federal Council does not consider any question involving 
principles of right and justice as being “secular.” The people in 
the churches are rapidly coming to look at all public affairs as 
matters of ethics . . (and) the leaders of the churches are 
tired of preaching justice in theory and closing their eyes to in- 
justice in practice. 

So luminously does this incident reveal the central issue 
that Professor W. E. Hocking, in his recent volume, “Man 
and the State,” refers to it as showing the impossibility of 
making a separation between the “religious” and the “secu- 
lar” without a disastrous result in the secularization of the 
most vital aspects of human life. He makes it as plain as 
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noonday that such a policy would leave the state unholden 
to ethical standards and leave the church’s ethical teaching 
devoid of definite content and practical effect. 


CHURCH IN NEXT WAR 


In the present attitude of the church toward such national 
issues as these may be found the answer to the haunting 
question as to what the church is likely to do in the event 
of another war. A church that could not find the way to 
attain moral independence with reference to a big navy 
program or military training in the schools would have 
to be guiltily silent when the greater testing comes. A church 
would have no moral ground for refusing to support a 
war which it had done nothing to prevent. The churches 
must earn today their right to oppose the war that may 
appear tomorrow. With regard to Japan—to be concrete 
—it may fairly be said that they have won such a right. 
If, out of the seeds sown in our discriminatory immigration 
policy, war should eventually come, the churches at least 
would be relatively guiltless. They could honestly and 
justifiably say to the government: “The churches opposed, 
as well as they knew how, your unchristian policy. After 
wholly ignoring their protest, by what moral right can you 
now claim their support for a ghastly war that need never 
have been, if you had been willing to follow the Christian 
way ?” 

And in such an hour, when the church had learned not 
to render unto Caesar the things that are God’s, it would 
show that it can indeed be the saving force in modern 
civilization. 


When the Bands Play 


IND: What’s the matter? Where are you going? 
Emotion: Can’t you hear the bands playing? Men 
are marching. Flags are waving. 
Minp: I know. But what’s that to you? 
Emotion: They're going t6 war. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
I must march—march. 


People are shouting. 


I must go with them. 


Minp: But what’s the war about? 

Emotion: I don’t know. 

Minp: You don’t know what it’s all alfout. Why are you 
going? 

Emotion (Humming softly): “Over there. Over there.’ 


(Aloud) Now they’re playing the ‘Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.’ Hear the bands playing, the men marching 
ing—marching! Women are waving handkerchiefs and 
children are crying with excitement. 

Minpb: Stop! 

Emotion: You fool! Stop? Stop, when men cut off the 
breasts of women? 


march- 


When barbarians murder little chil- 


dren and defenseless old men? Stop? When democ- 
racy 
Minp: What is democracy ? 


Emotion (Continuing): . 
patriotism ? 

Minp: And does patriotism——? 

Emotion: Oh, shut up! 


. is at stake. Have you no 
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Shadows, Adjectives and Brass Buttons 


By Georgia Harkness 


Republic.” In it he gave the world his vision of an 

ideal state—a state in which all men treat all other 
men with justice, and each performs his appropriate func- 
tion, and philosophers are kings. It is a vision still unful- 
filled. 

One of the most striking passages in “The Republic”’ is 
the allegory of the cave. Prisoners are chained in a cave 
with their backs to a fire, while between them and the light 
of the fire pass a company of moving figures. The prison- 
ers, unable to turn their heads, see on the wall before them 
the shadows of these figures, and mistake the shadows for 
reality. Being suddenly released they turn their eyes toward 
the light and are blinded by it. Pained and dazzled, unable 
to look with comfort upon reality, they turn back to the 
familiar shadows and assert with vigor that these are the 
truly real. Not until they are brought out of the cave and 
their eyes become adjusted to the full refulgence of the 
sun are they willing to give up the shadows and see reality 
as it is. 


s\n twenty-three centuries ago Plato wrote “The 


WE ALL HAVE OUR SHADOWS 


The world after twenty-three centuries is still rather 
full of shadows. This is why Plato’s vision of an ideal 
state, and Jesus’ vision of the kingdom of God, are still so 
far from fulfillment. We all have our shadows—our 
favorite self-delusions—and we like them. Shadows are 
comforting ; the truth hurts. 

I think I detected some of these shadows the other day 
on a field of battle. I venture to describe them with the full 
consciousness of being on dangerous ground, for it is easier 
to see other people’s shadows than one’s own. Maybe what 
I took to be shadow is reality; maybe what I call reality is 
shadow. I shall merely try to give an accurate report, and 
let the reader judge. 

The field of battle was not in Chateau-Thierry or the 
Argonne, but on the platform of a church auditorium. An 
informal debate was staged between a minister and a college 
professor on the subject of military preparedness versus 
pacifism. The minister, who spoke for military prepared- 
ness, is a prominent member of the American legion of his 
city. He is, furthermore, a man of much ability—an orator, 
a human dynamo of energy, a man of profound sincerity. 
If ever there was a “red-blooded, hundred per cent Amer- 
ican,” he is one. The professor has a Ph.D. and is a person 
of very different temperament—but my tale is not of the 
professor. 


LOGIC VS, BRASS BUTTONS 


Our ministerial friend appeared in the pulpit in his cav- 
alry uniform—a stalwart vigorous figure, resplendently 
handsome in khaki and brass buttons. After some introduc- 
tory remarks about “getting down to facts,” he delivered a 
speech packed full of inaccuracies. Its logic could be punc- 
tured at every turn—but what is logic against brass buttons ? 
One could hear the cannon roar and the eagle scream as we 
walloped our enemies and saved this land of the free and the 
698 


home of the brave from the onslaughts of—well, of every- 
body on earth. It was a great speech, full of pyrotechnics 
and gunpowder, and the audience drank it in in large gulps. 

The audience listened politely ‘to the professor. But 
when one is a mere professor and is, moreover, so unfor- 
tunate as to be clad in plain blue serge instead of khaki, the 
result is apt to be a plain blue serge impression. So it 
proved. More facts; less effect. 

Now, as I remarked above, our brother of the cloth is an 
orator—a man whose tongue drips adjectives, a man whose 
intense sincerity no one can question. Hence it was a bit 
unkind of another professor in the audience to remark 
(there is esprit de corps among the faculty!) that his speech 
was “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” It was 
surely full of sound and fury. But in my judgment it sig- 
nified a great deal. 

To me, it signified shadows. I do not mean merely that 
his judgment was darkened. Perhaps he was more nearly 
right in his thesis than the more pacific professor—that we 
shall not argue here. It signified shadows, paradoxically, in 
the very heat and flame that made it a gripping, compelling 
address. For the audience heard what any typical audience 
loves to hear—that we are the greatest people on earth; 
that we never fought an unrighteous war; that the rest of 
the nations are lying in wait to pounce upon us and devour 
us; that the conscientious objector is in the same basket 
with the bootlegger ; that the pacifists are an ignorant, un- 
principled crew—a curse to the church and a menace to the 
nation. And so forth. And so forth. 


CHROMATIC ADJECTIVES 


As I listened, I watched the effect upon the audience. As 
the adjectives became more colorful, the nods of approval 
(too bad we don’t have “amens” any more—they. would be 
handy on such occasions) became more vehement. And the 
adjectives moved from pale pink to scarlet, to maroon, to 
purple. Here are some of them, reproduced not from mem- 
ory but from a verbatim report in my notebook. Sherwood 
Eddy and Kirby Page are characterized as ignorant men, 
“utterly corrupt, dirtily scheming, America-hating.” They 
and Nevin Sayre and the rest of the ungodly tribe of paci- 
fists—for ungodly seems to be a favorite appellation—are 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water for the ungodly out- 
fit of propagandists from Moscow.” These men, in short, 
are “the ungodly successors of Nicolai Lenin.” Further- 
more, these folk are destroying religion in our fair land; 
they are “tearing down our altars and our hearthstones and 
rearing before our very eyes an ungodly temple to soviet- 
ism.” 

One could be amused if it were not so terribly tragic! A 
Christian minister, in a Christian church, in the uniform of 
a Christian country—using this kind of language about other 
Christian leaders! There are shadows somewhere. 

An isolated instance, you say. But the serious part of it 
is that it is not an isolated instance. Some anti-pacifists, 
zealous to defend the doings of the war department and save 
our land from heresy, are more subtle, more insidious in 
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the gentle art of mud-slinging. But the mud gets slung— 
and the brass buttons and the adjectives drive its impres- 
sion deep. And soon there is more mud, and then more 
shadows. If philosophers were kings, perhaps we might 
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have to throw away our brass buttons and revise some of 
our adjectives. We would rather not. It hurts to look at 
reality; it is so much easier to look at shadows. So the 
Great American Public stays in its cave. 


The Church Enters the Laboratory 


By Hubert C. Herring 


which this human race is heir. Some may be ex- 

pressed in personal terms, and their remedy deter- 
mined by their possessor. Others must be defined in social 
terms, and their cure prescribed in corporate thought and 
action. The church has always admitted its appointment to 
the ministry to sick souls; it is only beginning to admit its 
appointment as minister to a sick society. 

When the church began to recognize its social ministry, 
the first and obvious move was to pass resolutions. There 
has been a mighty torrent of highly resolving by church 
councils. Church bodies end war, make whites love Negroes, 
stop the twelve-hour day, close saloons, end child labor, 
establish industrial democracy, and adjourn. I would not 
speak disparagingly about resolutions. They have their 
uses. Many church councils and conferences are saved 
from utter banality by the introduction of a war resolu- 
tion, or a pronouncement on industrial justice. These stir 
up the torpid spirit. They enliven arid wastes of neat pro- 
grams, and keep bishops and secretaries from occupying 
the time debating the readjustment of the denominational 
machinery to meet the “strategic opportunities of our great 
church.” 


T wie are, it is reliably reported, certain ills to 


CHANGING GROUP ATTITUDES 


We must not pass fewer resolutions; but we must do 
more with our resolutions. We sign peacefully when the 
words are adopted and printed in the year book. We are 
kin to the tourists who climb Vesuvius and check it off— 
that’s done. 

I assume that we are agreed that the church has as one 
of its chief businesses, the task of making group attitudes 
deceit, just and reasonable. I also assume that we are 
agresd that the church must have a hand in outlawing war, 
and outlawing the predatory and imperialistic forces which 
make war inevitable. In other words, the test of the church 
is the thoughts which its adherents think about Negroes, 
Chinese, Catholics, Mexicans, union workmen, foreigners, 
Nicaraguans, and so on. On this assumption, the church has 
a hard job on its hands. A well educated church member 
cannot get off by passing an examination on Moses, Abra- 
ham, Jeremiah, Jesus and Paul. He must be prepared to be 
judged by what he thinks of Jane Addams, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Thomas Jefferson; also by what he thinks of Al- 
bert B. Fall, Warren G. Harding, Will H. Hays, Harry 
F. Sinclair, and E. L. Doheny. His biblical geography test 
must include Palestine and the route of Paul’s journeys, 
but also Hayti, and the route of the marines to Nicaragua. 
The religious educator ought to be able to find fifty-seven 


varieties of “case-studies,” “projects” for “social educa- 
tion,” “adult education” in such a geography book. I will 
not use those words, because they look like schoolbook 
words, and I never could understand schoolbooks. 

I have been studying this question, What is it that makes 
a church valuable in social action? There are some churches 
in which you feel the breath of life. They are talking about 
real things. The women’s society, the young people, the 
men’s club—they are active and energetic in backing up 
every move for better civic conditions, for creating better 
racial attitudes, for creating an intelligent concern for world 
affairs. Other churches are addicted to the sedative gospel. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIVIDUALS 


In case after case, I have traced the social concern of a 
church back to one or two or three people in that congre- 
gation. These people have somewhere acquired the idea 
that the gospel of Jesus can change the world. So they have 
thrown themselves into the study of the implications of that 
gospel for industry, race relations, international relations. 
Sometimes they withdraw from the church. Sometimes 
they create an entirely new mood in the church. In many 
churches there is one solitary individual who is socially con- 
cerned and intelligent. After all, one match may set a 
forest afire. 

If the churches are to be aroused to a social ministry, 
there must be more leaders, ministerial and lay, who really 
believe in it. ; 

I shall outline here one plan whereby some of us have 
approached the question of stimulating social leadership in 
the church. We have called this experiment the “social 
seminar.” That sounds schoolbookish. I should be glad 
for a better word. The theory of the “seminar” is this: 
the gathering of a representative body of men and women 
to spend some days in the midst of an unfamiliar social 
situation; an intensive program of study and discussion; 
and a returning to their respective churches equipped in 
some new measure to interpret group to group. The church 
goes into the laboratory. 


PROBLEMS STUDIED 


There is nothing new about it. It is an “excursion,” with 
a new name and purpose. Sherwood Eddy has been doing 
this thing in his annual pilgrimage to Europe. It is im- 
possible to estimate the leavening power of the hundreds of 
members of his various groups. We have sought to apply 
his method to three distinct types of social exploration on 
the North American continent: industrial relations, our re- 
lations to Latin America, and race relations. 
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Last December we launched a seminar on the church and 
industry. One hundred and twenty-eight ministers and lay- 
men came to New York from all the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. A four-day program furnished a panoramic view 
of the American industrial scene. We listened to twenty- 
five spokesmen, representing as many points of view. We 
swung from the right to the left. We had the National Man- 
ufacturer’s association, conservative employers, radical em- 
ployers; we had labor leaders of all complexions, from 
the conservative to the I. W. W. We asked questions and 
discussed. We considered what the church can do to exert 
a ministry of reconciliation and mediation. We passed no 
resolutions. We didn’t do anything which rang out, or 
startled, or prophesied. The members of the church went 
back to their pulpits and pews with new appreciation of the 
way the parties to our industrial order think and feel. They 
were not experts, but they had acquired some new feeling 
for the psychological forces which play upon the lives of 
the workers. The concrete results of such a seminar are 
hard to reckon. I know of many sermons preached, of dis- 
cussion groups organized, of forums launched. More than 
one member of the group went back determined to make the 
church a more vital factor in shaping public opinion. 


STUDYING THE COAL CRISIS 


In April we conducted a more definite study in the sem- 
inar on coal. Seventy-seven ministers spent three days in 
Pittsburgh, as guests of local ministers, who had arranged 
the program. We met three executives representing large 
coal interests in the bituminous field. They spoke frankly, 
honestly. They gave us a genuine appreciation of the diffi- 
culties under which a coal company is managed. The next 
day we heard from the leaders of the miners; first from 
the United Mine Workers, and then from the “Save the 
union” group. Sparks flew rather freely. The chairman was 
put to it to deal with even hand. Every member of the 
seminar group learned something of the heat and fury of 
a situation where men are idle, women and children suffer- 
ing. We took two trips into the field under the leadership 
of a trained observer. We talked with miners, their wives 
and children. We saw company houses, and union bar- 
racks. We listened to a Catholic priest who told of the 
months of struggle. We listened to a shrewd analysis of 
the whole situation from a professor in the University of 
Pittsburgh. We passed no resolutions, beyond one in which 
we expressed a hope that the parties to the conflict would 
get together. We came home. And that was the end of 
it—rather the beginning, for there are seventy-seven min- 
isters who will hereafter think of soft coal miners in per- 
sonal terms. They are not experts, but they have tasted 
and felt and seen. They will make others do the same. 

In the field of race relations, we conducted a similar ex- 
periment in a seminar on the church and race relations, 
held in Chicago in April. One hundred twenty-eight regis- 
tered for the four day sessions. The program was arranged 
primarily for the sake of acquainting ourselves with the 
achievements, the problems, the attitudes of the American 
Negro. We proceeded upon the assumption that the lead- 
ers of our white churches, including those who were on the 
program committee, do not know where the American 
Negro stands. At the end of four days, we had listened to 
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a score of speakers, for the most part Negro, and each had 
brought us some new angle on the situation which we face 
in the relations between white and Negro America. We 
heard about schools, hospitals, churches, social settlements, 
We heard more about the way the Negro feels. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Every member of that seminar, it is safe to say, returned 
with new intelligence, and with new determination to use 
the church as an agency for restoring the paths in which 
peace may dwell. Furthermore, no member of the group 
could go away without taking with him a new appreciation 
of the men and women he had met. Face after face comes 
to me as I write. I had known that there are great spirits 
among the leaders of the Negro race. There are individuals 
whom I have known and respected and loved. But the very 
massing of the program, and the intensity of the impression, 
left with me a new sense of the loss to American life so 
long as the Negro is not given his chance to contribute of 
his peculiar genius. 

The best place to work out social relations is in one’s 
own block. In our international relations, that means Latin- 
America. To narrow it down still further, it means Mexico. 
Therefore our decision to specialize on the study of our 
relations with Mexico. It has the advantages of concrete- 
ness and accessibility. 

In the spring of 1926, we organized an excursion to 
Mexico. Twenty-two men and women, most of them min- 
isters, went to Mexico city, and spent ten days meeting 
with, listening to, and questioning the outstanding leaders 
of Mexico. They worked twelve hours a day at it, and in 
ten days they acquired a large amount of information, im- 
pressions, souvenirs, and fatigue. But they got the feeling 
of Mexico to a degree which would have been impossible 
to the casual tourist. They learned a new respect for the 
ability, spirit, courage and heritage of the people. They saw 
through Mexican eyes, and learned how oil and land and 
the church look to Mexicans. They discovered how Ameri- 
can imperialism looks to a Mexican. They returned with 
all of the zeal of lovers to tell others what they had seen and 
heard. 

Again in January, 1927, thirty-eight joined for a similar 
study. War was in the air. This group put the question 
to President Calles which evoked his famous response that 
Mexico would be willing to submit all matters of disagree- 
ment to arbitration. 

Another group will spend three weeks in Mexico this 
coming July. 


WHAT THE SEMINAR DOES 


What results can be noted? No resolutions, ringing of 
otherwise. But better than resolutions, each of the sixty 
members of these groups, scattered from Boston to Sam 
Diego, has been busily engaged in telling the story of Mex- 
ico, wherever two or three are gathered together. Three 
members in southern California have spoken scores of 
times to women’s clubs, luncheon clubs, churches, colleges. 
One minister in Oregon has spoken before so many Rotary 
and Kiwanis and Lions clubs that he knows all their songs 
by heart. Others in Madison, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, 
Cleveland, Toledo, New York have reached hundreds of 
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audiences, great and small. There is scarcely a member of 
these seminars who has not written one article; many of 
them have written dozens of articles, which have appeared 
jn newspapers and magazines of local and national circu- 
lation. 

Multiply these groups until several thousand ministers, 
educators, editors, writers have enjoyed the same experi- 
ence, and have learned on the ground to appreciate the 
genius of the Mexican people. Turn them abroad in our 
United States, and they will create a public opinion which 
will be powerful to meet the specious arguments of the 
oil-brokers and war-merchants. 

So much for an experiment. If the church is to be so- 
cially-minded, it will be because it has thousands of leaders 
who are socially minded. The best prescription for making 
oneself socially minded is to lose oneself in any situation 
in which justice is threatened, or good will imperiled. This 
situation may be Mexico, or freedom of speech in West 
Virginia, or child labor, or industrial democracy, or the 
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conservation of natural resources. Let a man or a woman 
catch the vision of what the church can do to right any 
specific social wrong, and a new stream of passion is from 
that day unloosed. 

The seminar plan offers one approach to the cultivation 
of appreciation. Through such laboratory experience we 
can learn to know how the members of other groups feel, 
what they look like, how they talk, how they think, why 
they hate an dlove. We can pass beyond doctrinaire good 
will, tolerance, justice. We will demand justice for coal 
miners because we know one coal miner and like him. We 
will demand justice for all Mexicans because we saw into 
the heart of one Mexican and liked what we saw there. We 
will demand fair play for all Negroes, because one Negro 
opened his soul to us, and forever after we cannot be con- 
tent until America’s record be cleansed. So, after all, this 
business of “social education” is fundamentally personal. 
We learn to act well in a crowd by first acting well as 
individuals. 


BOOKS 


In Quest of the Original Jesus 


The Original Jerusalem Gospel. By J. M. C. Crum. Mac- 
millan Company, $2.25. 

The Gospel Before the Gospels. By Burton Scott Easton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 


T LEAST since Augustine’s suggestion that Mark is an 
A abridgement of Matthew, scholars have been conscious 
of a synoptic problem; real efforts at its solution were 
begun only in the late eighteenth century; but from that time 
up to the present the problem has engaged the attention of New 
Testament students with persistent fascination. Out of a va- 
riety of suggestions—the independent translation of an original 
Aramaic Matthew by the several evangelists, the independent 
use of oral tradition, the independent collection of previously 
existing separate “sayings,” the dependence of the canonical 
gospels upon one another, etc.—the current two-document hy- 
pothesis has emerged supreme. It assumes that both Matthew 
and Luke used Mark and another written source in common. 
This second source is called Q. It may be partially recon- 
structed from like passages in Matthew and Luke, but no one 
is certain of its exact extent or nature or that it accounts for 
the material peculiar to Matthew and Luke. In this respect the 
synoptic problem is by no means yet solved. Was Q merely a 
collection of teachings, or a real gospel with a passion story? 
What can be said of the non-Markan and so called non-Q 
passages of Matthew and Luke? Or may this literary attempt 
to recover the story of Jesus be supplemented by criteria of 
another kind ? 

J. M. C. Crum presents a series of essays on Q. They are 
popular and can hardly be said to represent a serious attempt 
to clarify the problems that remain. His reconstructed Q, based 
on the assumption of the poetic quality of the document as a 
guiding principle, presents no conclusions that have not been 
Proposed by various scholars before on other grounds (see 
Moffatt’s Introduction, p. 197 f.), save certain changes in the 
Sequence of the material. He adopts Streeter’s hypothesis of a 
proto-Luke, which made use of Q first and interwove Markan 
material at a later time. He holds that Luke used Josephus and 
therefore came to its final form about 100 A. D. Considerable 





prominence is given the view that Q existed first in Aramaic, 
although the author states that he knows no Aramaic. He makes 
some pertinent homiletical suggestions on Q’s reflection of 
country life and its use of the Old Testament. Q is not a real 
gospel but a collection of teaching which represents the Juda- 
istic Christianity of the first Jerusalem church. 

One may question whether Q represents the most primitive 
group of Christians whose eschatology and messianism has been 
considerably transformed in the light of the resurrection faith; 
and, in view of the central function of the passion story in all 
the preaching and ceremonies of the early church, one may well 
doubt that such an elaborate document grew up without a story 
of the cross and resurrection. F. C. Burkitt expressed the view 
as early as 1907 that Q was a real gospel with a passion story. 
Might one hazard the suggestion that Q’s original passion story 
has been preserved in Luke? 

Professor Easton’s little volume presents a brief survey of 
certain phases of recent gospel'criticism which merits the atten- 
tion of the serious New Testament student. He states that he 
has made an arbitrary selection of authors for review but hopes 
“that the list will be adequate for the main history of recent 
gospel criticism.” In reality, however, he presents a survey of 
German and English work, with a brief mention of three 
Frenchmen and two Americans (Bacon and Cadbury). One 
wonders whether he means that such a treatment of American 
scholars presents an adequate survey of recent criticism. The 
main virtue of this work is that it sets before the English reader 
a survey of the “Formgeschichte” type of criticism of present 
German scholars. He gives some attention to all the significant 
monographs from this point of view with the single exception 
of Lyder Brun’s excellent research on the resurrection. After 
analyzing the method and calling attention to the careful and 
penetrating criticism of it by Erich Fascher (nicht Emil!!, 
Of. p. 59), he proceeds to pass his own judgment as to its lim- 
itations, and then to make his own independent approach to the 
problem of the reliability of the traditions about Jesus pre- 
served in the gospels. In spite of legendary elements in other 
material, the sayings and teaching of Jesus have been preserved 
with care by the evangelists and they have not attempted ‘to 
validate their own interests by ascribing words to Jesus which 
were spoken first by the generation which followed him. The 
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healing done by Jesus was different from other healing phe- 
nomena of the time in that he required faith in himself as a 
prerequisite. His references to “psychotherapy” cause one to 
wonder whether Professor Easton means to identify the heal- 
ings of Jesus with modern psychoanalysis. Jesus made definite 
claim that he was the Messiah, but just what is meant here— 
Davidic or apocalyptic or suffering servant—is not by any 
means made clear by the reference to the “zone of silence that 
lay between the ‘Holy One’ and the disciples (Dibelius),” or 
by the statement that “in the coming judgment Jesus felt he 
would not be on man’s side but on God’s.” After reading the 
volume one is left uncertain as to whether Jesus performed mi- 
racles which set aside recognized natural laws and as to the 
meaning of the messianic claim which he made. 
SELBY VERNON McCASLAND. 


Books in Brief 


A reviewer of books does not, as a rule, easily become ex- 
cited about hymnals. There is usually little to say beyond the 
fact that there are many of the “grand old hymns,” or perhaps 
that there are not enough of them. But it is inevitable that one 
should experience a stirring of the emotions in going through 
the pages of H. Augustine Smith’s American Stupent Hym- 
NAL (Century Co., $1.75). A regular church hymnal it certainly 
is not. The “grand old hymns” are mostly missing, but they 
will never be missed by those for whom this collection is de- 
signed. Their place is taken by hymns which have the vigor 
of youth upon them. Much of the music is old, but new to 
hymnody and matched with new words. The making of such a 
book is a much more difficult task than the selection of three or 
four hundred hymns which have been tested and tried. It is a 
genuinely creative act on the part of the editor. Take a thing 
like Henry van Dyke’s words with the choral air from 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, or Thomas Curtis Clark’s “Who 
goes there?” set to Grieg’s “Death of Asa.” The latter is the 
finest example I know of the truth that it is possible to write a 
hymn of peace which will be as thrilling as any song of war. 
Hymns of brotherhood, service and the social gospel are gen- 
erally good sociology though sadly lacking in lyrical quality, but 
the genius of the editor has triumphed over the difficulties of 
this problem. One could predict of some of the numbers in 
any hymn book that they will not stand the test of use, but there 
is an extraordinary number here which I am sure will stand it. 
For a college chapel, a young people’s society, or the inter- 
mediate and older divisions of a Sunday school, this collection 
is incomparable. 


Did you ever wonder what a minister’s wife thinks about? 
One of them expresses herself in poetry and prose in the dainty 
little volume, THe Munister’s Wire, by Gustine Courson 
Weaver (Powell & White). In addition to her own personal 
reactions to experience in the manse, she tells something of the 
council of ministers’ wives of the Disciples of Christ, in which 
she has been one of the leaders. Her poems disclose a cheerful 
mind and a gracious personality. She is a minister’s wife—and 
ste likes it. 


Mr. Thomas Ewing Moore as a secretary in the American 
diplomatic service had considerable opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with Spain. His book, In Taz Heart or SPAIN 
(Universal Knowledge Foundation, $4.50), gives descriptions 
of the cities and the countryside in Andalusia, together with 
some historical data. The very names are names to conjure 
with. With no great charm of style, the author presents abun- 
dant information about material with which no person with 
historical interests or a sense of romance can come into con- 
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tact without feeling its witchery. The Spaniard may have beep 
a failure as the builder of a colonial empire and a dubious 
success as the architect of a modern civilization, but he knew 


how to build into his country a beauty which casts its spelj = 


over everyone who sees it and even over one who reads about it, [ 


ing the 


Tue Brste Untockep, by Professor Henry Martin Batten. |undiser 


house (Century, $3.50), is a well-written treatment of the his. 
tory, literature and teachings of the Bible. It presents the 
modern point of view, and covers the ground in a comprehen. 
sive manner. It is well adapted to class work in which a gen- 
eral and untechnical course on the entire Bible is desired. The 
chief objections to it are its title, which smacks of the literature 
of mystical and millenarian type; its rather cumbersome size, 
covering as it does so general and wide a field, and its quite in- } 
artistic jacket, splashed as it is with open Bibles. The last isa 
wholly trivial criticism of so admirable a book. The other two 
are more serious. The book can be heartily recommended for |, 
private reading, or for class work of the type mentioned. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF GESENIUS ON HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY, by 
Edward Frederick Miller (Columbia University Press, $1.50), 
is an excellent and sympathetic study of the life and work of the 
great Hebraist, who became the master of this important disci- 
pline, and in the successive editions of his Hebrew lexicon de- 
veloped the science of Semitic lexicography well on toward the 
position which it occupies today in the world of philology. A 
competent bibliography is added. 





CORRESPONDENC EE 
“The Search for a Candidate” 


Eprror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have just read with great interest your editorial on “The § 
Search for a Candidate.” Presuming on an acquaintance with Mr. 
Hoover, made during the war when Sir George Hunter of New- 
castle-on-Tyne asked me to see him on my return from England with 
reference to the use of our grain by the brewers, I wrote him three 
months ago asking him where he stood on the question of the out- 
lawry of war and international relations. I gave as my reason for 
asking the question my ignorance of his position, as I had never F 
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seen any statement he had made either as a member of the cabinet F™ 


or through any public utterance, and I said I thought every voter 
had a right to know where the candidate stood on all questions that 
belong te our common citizenship. I have had no reply to my letter, 
not even an acknowledgment of receiving it, and while the voter P 
might excuse a candidate for not answering every letter he receives, 
it would be a simple matter for the candidate to reply through the 
press. I am getting very tired of being asked to support candi- 
dates who are not willing to support me by giving me the neces- 
sary information about their qualifications, based on their con- 
victions covering the great questions of the nation. And I am writ- 
ing an open letter to Mr. Hoover to be published in the Christian 
Herald, asking him to let the people know where he stands on the 
questions you raise in your editorial. The people have a right to 
know what the candidates stand for. If they can’t be smoked out, 
they ought to be fired out. 


Topeka, Kan. Cuarves M. SHELDON. 


Eprror Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your strained effort to besmirch the name and character of 
Herbert Hoover, one of the finest products of American life for @ ; 
century, will be deeply resented and deplored by many of your read- 
ers. To those of us who believe he is the hope of the present situation, 
largely because he meets better than any other the popular demand 
for a man untrammeled by political entanglements, and untainted by 
any suggestion of prevailing greed and corruption, your ill-founded 
indictment is as depressing as it is unwise, unjust, and reprehensible. 
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ave been | If men of _the type of Mr. Hoover, with his fine idealism and 
dubious devotion to patriotic duty, cannot escape being dragged in the 
he knew because of an overheated partisanship—in whose interest is not 
its spelt [omeren*s though a good guess would be Brother Borah whom you 
about to find a kindred spirit—there is little or no hope of our attack- 
ing the present grave problem with any success. Certainly only an 
Batten. Imdiscriminating and biased judgment could read into Mr. Hoover’s 
the his- ration on prohibition anything but a brave and frank facing of 
ents the facts. Many of us admire him especially for his declining to 
nprehen. specific replies to all Mr. Borah’s rather impertinent-and prying 
h a gen- _ . 
ed. The I can endure your often flimsy and irritating theology. But your 


fics are the limit. 
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= an Cincinnati. Georce W. Osmun. 
pe on THe Curistian CENTUurY: 

st isa . : 
ther a SIR: Returning today from a short road trip I found The Chris- 
aded for Century on my desk. Your editorial, “The Search for a 
4 flidate,” is revealing, masterful, and mighty. It goes to the 
a. om and challenges the conscience of the nation. It is a wonder- 
\PHY, by [itl contribution to current economic and political ethics. 
, $1.50), Detroit. Frank D. Apams, 


President Universalist General Convention. 


rk of the 
nt disci- 
icon de- [Enron Tue Curistian Century: 
ward the} SIR: I have just read your editorial on “The Search for a 
logy. A didate,” and find that you have raised the very question that 
s concerned me as an alien who anticipates American citizenship. 
From what I could learn of the candidates and from the quality of 
he men, known personally to me, who are supporting Mr. Hoover, 
had thought that had I a vote it would have been given to Mr. 
pover should he head the republican ticket. But by your tests, 
proper ones, which you apply to his career it would seem that 
" . Hoover could not measure up to the needs of the hour in the 
io nal life of America. Now by the same tests noother candidate 
either party begins to measure up to the present demands, yet it 


on “The @ ™Morally certain that from among the men who are before the 
with “Mr, Pectarate one must be chosen to occupy thé highest post in the gift 
of New- gf! the people and so constitute the leader at this most critical time. 
land with Ff Means that the people are on the horns of a dilemma, that they 
1im three MPPCar to be at the mercy of a political machine, and must choose 
the out- getween men, neither of whom can begin to represent the highest 
ason for #™ best thought and feeling of the people at large. My problem is 
ad never f° discover how such a situation can be obviated, as I believe that 
e cabinet F™ article seeks to arouse the people to the gravity of the situa- 
ry voter Even if they are aroused, what can they do? 

ions that | 1 am writing this in the attitude of an inquirer who is very much 
ny letter, Puzzled by a situation where the people seem puppets who dance to 
he voter music of the political bosses, yet where the fundamental prin- 
receives, is liberty. Is democracy as represented by the United States 
ough the America a failure? _I write as one more familiar with democratic 
rt candi- as worked out in a limited monarchy. 

1e neces: | Peabody, Mass. Ernest H. J. Vincent. 
eir con- 

am writ- ok THe Curistian CENTURY: 

Christian § SIR: Is not Herbert Hoover a member of the administration 
s on the Haat has proposed the outlawry of war, and is he not entitled to the 
right to #esumption that he has been in accord with those whose positions 
%ked out, JR the administration made them, and not him, responsible for public 


tes on this question, and that he has had the courtesy to leave 

matter in their hands? Can any honest man deny that the en- 
orcement of the eighteenth amendment is still in the experimental 
lage? Was not Hoover’s reference of the Helms letter to his offi- 
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acter of fe colleague in the administration just what any gentleman would 
fe for 3 done, in order to give that colleague the opportunity to explain, 
ur read- [Mt Chose to do so? And is this reference any shadow of evidence 
situation, Hoover was in collusion with Fall? Did not Hoover, knowing 
demand PM his official superior, the President, had the same evidence in the 
‘inted by tr that he had, take the only possible course in waiting for that 


founded trior to act? 


Wooster, O. Cuartes E. THorne. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Testimony to the Church’s 
Effectiveness 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

Sir: Someone recently sent me the address of the president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers delivered at the 
annual convention held last October in Chattanooga. I sup- 
pose the organization might properly be considered as typical 
of the present business temper of mind. If you have room for 
it, I wonder if the following paragraph is not worth printing 
on this account. 

“The other particular profession that is becoming more closely 
identified with our industrial and economic life is the ministerial, 
which I acknowledge as the most essential of all factors in the 
world’s harmonious progress. As religion is the most vital 
and necessary force in the affairs of men, it is the more im- 
portant that the ministry hold itself above reproach. The pulpit 
is no place for such parades of intellectual vanity as are rapidly 
becoming all too common, nor for the controversial promulga- 
tion of economical, political, or social theories. The pulpit 
needs to be lifted above the sordid mass thinking of the crowd, 
and not lowered compromisingly to the levels of street discus- 
sion. Its assaults should be not upon sinner but upon sin, its 
appeals to the divine spark of love within all men and not 
to the passions engendered by conflict. Its ventures into inter- 
pretations of unfamiliar subjects ought to be characterized by 
that super-cautiousness which marked all the discourses of the 
peerless Exemplar. It should not be an ally or tool of any 
group seeking advantage but an ally of all men seeking truth 
and the way of life. It is unnecessary that it go beyond the 
boundaries of the greatest of books for its subjects or to any 
other fountain for its inspirations. Grant us, O Lord, deliver- 
ance from the growing tendency to turn our churches into 
houses of popular entertainment and exhibition rooms for freaks 
and fanatics; and give to us, we beseech Thee, in increasing 
abundance a ministry unweakened by lust for worldly fame or 
riches, unafraid of the powers of men, unswayed by passion 
from the courses of truth, love and justice, and undaunted by 
the threats of hell.” 

The value of this lies not, of course, in its reflections upon 
the methods recommended to the minister, nor in the advice 
given as to the source from which he may draw inspiration. 
What struck me as worthy of notice is the bit of testimony, for 
whatever it may be worth, to the part the pulpit is playing in 
this generation. I seem to have heard frequently quite the 
contrary. In particular the charge has been made by church 
leaders that the pulpit is becoming more and more remote from 
our economic developments. It would appear that this does 
not seem to be the case to the people most deeply involved in 
such affairs. 


Cleveland, O. Ferp. ©. BLANCHARD. 


Professor Ward's Article 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: A correspondent in your issue of May 17 charges me with 
being very inaccurate in my article on “Twenty Years of the Social 
Creed.” The specifications are two: First, my sentence, “But the 
pulpit must have nothing to do with politics”; second, a failure to 
give credit to statements and persons before 1908, allowing “only 
twenty years for the expression of the social gospel in the church.” 
Regarding the first point, your correspondent himself says of the 
earlier period, “the pulpit had been warned to keep out of politics,” 
which is exactly what my statement meant. Regarding the second 
point, my article never assumed to treat “the expression of the social 
gospel of the church,” but only to summarize the events of the spe- 
cific period mentioned in the title. The rest I have covered elsewhere. 
Nevertheless the criticized article does contain a paragraph headed 
“Culmination of years,” in which the previous work of men in all 
the denominations is acknowledged. 


New York. Harry F. Warp. 








NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Editor Plans to Conduct 
Party Through Holy Land 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
by the report, printed in these columns re- 
cently, that one of the editors of The 
Christian Century is planning to conduct 
a party through the Holy Land and parts 
of Europe during the summer of 1929. 
This will not be a tourist party in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, but a carefully 
selected group of persons who would be 
interested in leisurely travel through Pal- 
estine, studying the history of the past 
and conditions as they now exist. While 
plans are still in tentative form, it is ex- 
pected that the group will leave the 
United States in June and return about 
the first of September. Persons who 
might be interested in joining such a 
party are invited to write the business of- 
fice of The Christian Century, which will 
forward their letters to the member of the 
editorial staff who is planning the journey. 


Two Negro Church Bodies 
May Merge 

Two historic independent Negro 
churches may soon be merged as the re- 
sult of adoption two weeks ago by the 
African Methodist general conference, 
meeting in Chicago, of a report recom- 
mending union with the African Metho- 
dist Zion church. The churches have led 
a separate existence for more than a cen- 
tury. The plan for merger involves also 
dropping of the prefix “African,” which 
distinguished both denominations from 
the white churches from which their 
founders had withdrawn. The proposed 
united church would be known as the 
United Methodist Episcopal church. The 
plan awaits ratification by the constituent 
regional conferences and local churches. 
The merger would bring together two 
million members and a bench of 30 
bishops. 


Baptists Report Mission 
Victories 

W. H. Bowler, executive secretary of 
Northern Baptist missions, presents the 
following missionary figures and facts for 
this year: The entire conditional gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been secured. 
The receipts are the largest during a 
three-year period. The total receipts for 
the year reach almost $5,000,000. Last 
year’s receipts have been exceeded by 
more than $565,000. The increase over 
last year is equal to an average increase 
of more than 13 per cent on the operating 
budgets of the cooperating organizations. 


Auto Magnate Presents 
Chimes to Church 

Walter P. Chrysler, automobile manu- 
facturer, a non-Catholic, has donated a 
$13,500 set of chimes to the Sacred Heart 
Catholic church, Boulder, Colo. 


Community Church in Iowa 
Reaches 1,000 Students 

Through the interdenominational minis- 
try of the College Hill Community 
church, on the campus of the Iowa State 
Teachers college, Cedar Falls, Ia., more 
than a thousand students are being 
reached. The college section of Cedar 
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Falls is two miles out from the city 
proper, so that the downtown churches 
were never able to interest more than a 
minority of the students. Professors, stu- 
dents and college authorities, some time 


British Table Talk 


London, May 7, 
"THE REPORT of rumors in Washing- 
ton that the British government was 
proposing to call a conference of jurists, 
was at once contradicted. “Many aspects 
of the peace proposal have been taken into 


account, including the 
The Anti-War legal aspect, and in a pre- 
Pact liminary survey it has 


naturally been necessary 
to consider the purely technical question 
of how to collate the views of legal ex- 
perts in different countries.” This is the 
official explanation, and, though its lan- 
guage may be diplomatic, it should be suf- 
ficient to remove the worst fears of the 
peace-makers in Washington. In such a 
matter there is need of patience on all 
sides. So far as can be judged from ex- 
pressions of public opinion, as for exam- 
ple in the Congregational union, there is 
a strong support for the anti-war pact. 
More than one American friend 
passing through from Jerusalem to New 
York has pointed this as the moral from 
the anti-war pact—the immense resources 
of the American churches! I add to that 
in my own thought, and in my spoken 
words also, that there is a certain weekly 
paper in America which should not be for- 
gotten in this connection. 
* . ” 
The Death of 
Barry Pain 
One of our gravity-removers has died 
since I wrote last. It must be more than 
thirty years since the men “who were 
boys when I was a boy” chuckled over 
“In a Canadian Canoe,” and later learned 
to know ’Ankin, the cockney politician, in 
“De Omnibus.” Pain wrote excellent skits 
whenever there was any fad or extrava- 
gance abroad. But he was not a writer 
with simply a turn for parody; he had a 
masterly way of handling character, and 
if anyone wished to know a certain strand 
of English middle-class life, he could not 
do better than read Barry Pain. 
* + 7 
A Congregational 
Pilgrimage 
The time is drawing near for the Cedric 
to carry across the Atlantic 1,250 British 
Congregationalists. On June 2 they sail. 
It is three hundred years since Endicott 
sailed in the “Abigail.” We do well to re- 
member the brave founders of Massachu- 
setts as well as the Pilgrims of 1620. The 
plan of these modern pilgrims, I imagine, 
had its origin in the quick mind of Dr. 
Sleep. It has captured the imagination of 
our people, and the American people are 
giving the 1,250 a great reception during 
their few days on shore. “Which, when I 
heard, I wished myself among them. . . . 
The recent life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
“The Rebellious Puritan,” was our read- 
ing on a journey last Saturday, and very 


ago, began the holding of an interdenomi. 
national worship service in the College 
auditorium. National representatives oj 
the Baptist, Methodist, Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches cooperated jp 


good reading. For the first time I came 
to understand the secret of that great 
artist. 
. * «@ 

George Bernard Shaw on a 
Criminal Trial 

Two men are under sentence of death 
for the murder of a policeman. Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, who is never likely to be silent 
because his words may be unpopular, has 
raised several serious protests. He ob- 
jects to the publication of biographies of 
persons whose cases are still subject to 
appeal. There he is surely right. His sec. 
ond protest is against the method of iden- 
tification by coincidences, which might be 
manufactured. In the case in question 
the evidence hinged upon the possession 
by one of the men of a revolver which was 
definitely declared by experts to be the 
one which fired the shot. How can we b 
sure, Mr. G. B. Shaw asks, that the re- 
volver was not tampered with? Upon 
this there is not likely to be the same 
agreement. It has been the just boast of 
our nation that the prisoner is regarded 
as one who is entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt; and it would need an entire recon- 
sideration of the character and the ability 
of the men who administer justice, i 
either they or others winked at by them 
could tamper with a revolver and secure 
thereby an innocent man’s condemnation 
The third protest was against “trial by 
newspaper.” One paper offered a reward 
of £2,000 to the man who would give ev:- 
dence that would lead to the arrest of the 
murderer of the policeman. Here agaia 
there are many of us who sympathize with 
G. B. S. There is far too much of the 
amateur-detective-hunting-down - of -crimi- 
nals in the press, but I suppose we have 
nothing to teach the American press i 
this matter. Only one more word need be 
added. We are happy in the possession of 
a man who will always speak and will ab 
ways be heard upon any wrong or sup 
posed wrong. The under-dog has no bet- 
ter friend than Mr. G. B. Shaw. He is 
always ready to take the other side. 

‘s + @ 

Albert Schweitzer Arrives 

Tomorrow, May 8, Dr. Schweitzer is to 
arrive in London. He will give organ ft 
citals twice this week, and next week he 
will address a great meeting in the 
Friends’ house. There will be a greater 
interest in his visit this time than in hi 
earlier visit, when the war was a very ft 
cent and bitter memory, and some soci 
ties and even cathedrals were cold to this 
Alsatian. Last Sunday one of our best 
journals speculated upon the questi 
what we should say if we had found the 
story of such a man in an old mant 
script. We should have suspected that 
legend had entered into the story or ¥ 

(Continued on next page) 
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the enterprise, and the result is the now 
successful College Hill Community 
church, which has been incorporated. Rev. 
Howland Hanson serves as pastor. 


Dr. Douglas Adam in Great 
Success at Edinburgh 

The British Weekly gives it as the 
judgment of some excellent critics that 
the preaching of Dr. Douglas Adam, at 
Free St. George’s church, Edinburgh, is 
“the finest preaching we have had since 
the best days of Dr. Alexander Whyte.” 
The characteristics of Dr. Adam’s preach- 
ing are given as high intellectual quality 
and the direct application of his teachings 
to workaday living. 


Meadville Seeks 
$400,000 

A committee, of which the president- 
elect, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, is a member, 
is making plans to raise in the autumn 
a fund of $400,000 for a library adminis- 
trative building for Meadville theological 


school, Universalist institution. About 
$150,000 is already in hand. 
Dr. Moton Demands 
Church Unity 
Addressing tthe African Methodist 


church conference recently held in Chi- 
cago, Dr. James R. Moton, Booker Wash- 
ington’s successor as head of Tuskegee 
institute, declared that “we shall never 
win the non-Christian world to Christ un- 
til we can show that under the banner of 
Christ we are one.” “I have observed,” 
he continued, “that among ‘the so-called 
heathen it is their religion that unites 
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them, but among us so-called Christians 
it is our religion that divides us. The 
thing that will make us one is not our 
creeds, nor yet our organizations, but the 
fact that we are all united by the spirit of 
Christ, of good will toward all men, the 
spirit that makes for unselfishness, for 
honor and honesty and for genuine broth- 


erhood. When we Christians show that 
spirit the world will believe what we 
preach.” Dr. Moton said the church is 


“the One organization that has given the 
Negro his fullest opportunity for free and 
unhampered development, the opportunity 
to express his own preferences and choose 
his own leaders.” 


Cornell College 
Celebrates 

Bishop F. J. McConnell will deliver the 
commencement address at Cornell col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Ia., this graduation sea- 
son, June 1-4. Special interest is taken 
in the exercises this year for the reason 
that the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of the school is being celebrated. On 
June 1 a cast of over 600 people will pre- 
sent “The Pageant of Cornell College,” 
which will portray the life of the institu- 
tion since its founding in 1853 by Elder 
George B. Bowman, a Methodist circuit 
rider. 


Rev. H. L. Simpson Called to 
Westminster Church 

The members of Westminster Congre- 
gational church, London, have called to 
their pastorate Rev. Hubert L. Simpson. 
No word has been received as to his ac- 
ceptance, 
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British Wesleyan Methodist 
Church on War 

The Social Welfare department of the 
Wesleyan Methodist church of Great Bri- 











BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 
should have said “there were giants in 
those days.” The musician recognizes in 
our visitor a supreme scholar and player, 
who wrote the great life of Bach, and 
plays his preludes and fugues with a most 
delicate and understanding touch. The 
theologian says, Is this the man whose 
book on “The Historical Jesus” disturbed 
all the academies of Europe? The physi- 
cian hails in him a skilled fellow-crafts- 
man. But, as the Sunday Times added, 
Christians of all schools recognize in him 
a St. Francis of these days, for he has 
laid his many gifts at the feet of suffering 

humanity. 
- * * 

And So Forth 

Cricket has now taken the place of 
football, and the open golf championship 
is in its earlier stages. . The Royal 
Academy spring exhibition was opened 
last week with the customary banquet. 

. The Rev. Rhondda Williams is to be 
the new chairman of the Congregational 
union. He has been for many years a 
preacher of remarkable power, always 
free from bondage to formularies, always 
a champion of the oppressed, always also 
a true mystic. In Brighton he has had a 
powerful ministry in the church in which 
Dr. R. J. Campbell once preached. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 











GILKEY. 


Ozora 8S. Davis. 


Preparation and Deliver 
Proressor Ozona S. Davis. 


Principles of Preaching—(Entire quarter) 


of Sermons—(Second Term) 


During the Summer Quarter 1928 the Joint Faculties of 
The Divinity School of the University of Chicago and 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


WILL OFFER 


Courses Especially for Ministers 


Sermon-Making—(First Term) Proresson Cuartes W. 


PROFESSOR 


EAsTMAN. 


Introduction to the Missionary Enterprise—(Entire 
Quarter) Associate Proressor A. G. BAKER. 


Biographies of Men of Power—(Entire Quarter) Pro- 
FESSOR Frep EasTMAN. 


Religious Drama—(Entire Quarter) 


Proresson Frep 
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The Case Method in Church Work—(First Term) Pro- 
ressor Ozona S. Davis. 


The Business Administration of the Church—(Second 
term) Ropert CasHMan. 

Organization of Church Work—(Second Term) Asst. 
Proressor Cuas. T. Hotman. 

Christian Worship—(First Term) Rev. Von Oapen Voor. 

Speaking and Reading—(First Term) Proresson W. H. 
Greaves, Victoria College, Toronto. 

Vocal Expression for the Minister—(Second Term) Pao- 
resson W. H. Greaves. 


In addition to these courses there is a very wide range 


The Religious Education of the Adult—(Second Term) 
Proressor T. G. Soares. 


Personality Studies in Rural Life—(First Term) Rev. 
Car. R. Hurcsinson. 


The Church and Society—(First Term) Pnroresson 
Smarter Martuews. 


The Town and Country Church—(Second Term) Pro- 
ressor Arntuur E. Ho rt. 


The Urban Community and the ~w 4 Rw Term) 
Proressorn Samuet Kincuevor (Y. M. C A. College) 


of courses in Christian Theology, Church History, 


Old Testament, New Testament, Religious Education and Social Ethics. 
First term, June 18 to July 25. Second term, July 26 to Aug. 31. 


For further information, address 


Dean Shailer Mathews, Divinity School, University of Chicago or 
President O. S. Davis, The Chicago Theological Seminary 
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American 
Discov 


of Russia 


| The Russian authorities have 





SUMMER OF 1928 


again offered to receive parties 
of Americans sponsored by the 
National Student Federation of 
America and the Open Road. 


Each group is limited to 8 mem- 
bers plus a qualified American 
leader and a Russian interpreter. 


Time in Russia, 3, 4, 5 or 6 weeks. 

Inclusive round trip, New York to 
New York, $725 and up. 

Sailings: June 16, 23, 3@ and July 7. 

Visas: Application through the Open 


The Open Road, Inc. 
2 West 46th Street New York 





























NEW TRAVEL QUESTS 


for 


Spring and Summer 
Seminars at sats diate 


Two International Seminar Toure—I ertures 
at Geneva by Dr. ye. Sinmere 


“New Schools in the he Old World” —Program 
an itinerary arranged by 
Mr. Peter Manniche of k 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler of Vienna 
—_—_— 
Two Special Music Festivals Tours 
Palestine with our Church Travel Club 


A new inexpensive of seeing Europe 
A Private pa a and 10 Passen- 


Phe soy in student trav. travel 
Booklets and Information 


World Acquaintance Travel Inc. 
51 West 49th Street 
New York City 


_—---.....--ss.-* 











Does Your Church Need Money? 
Over 8500 Church Organizations have 
raised much-needed by the sale of — 

GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 


It cleans and scours everything. Does not 
sliver, rust or scratch. Keeps hands 
dainty. Write for information on this 
gg 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
Dept.108 Lehigh & Mascher Sts., Phila., Pa. 











Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 


Fine church furniture, moderately priced. 
us your needs. Before you es. 








Globe Furniture Mt Go. 
1s Park Place — Toctbvile, ied. 
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tain met at Westminster, April 19, and 
on the motion of its general secretary, 


Rev. Henry Carter, unanimously adopted 
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the following resolution re the American 
proposal for the renunciation of war: 
“The Social Welfare department of the 


Methodists Vote Autonomous World Church 


Kansas City, May 19. 
"THE Methodist church proposes to be 
a world church, and to cease to be the 
Methodist church of the United States 
with foreign fields of work! It seeks to 
be an international commonwealth of au- 
tonomous regional Methodist churches—a 
world brotherhood—and no longer to be 
simply a western church paternally nour- 
ishing the children of its gospel in other 
lands! It would recognize, as E. Stanley 
Jones of India put it, that its children are 
now beginning to grow up. That was the 
historic development of the third week of 
the general conference in session here and 
it is likely to prove the most important 

decision of this quadrennial gathering. 


HISTORIC CONSTITUTIONAL REVISIONS 


With the opening of the third week, the 
conference tightened its belt, and the sec- 
ond day found it confronting with zest 
and prophetic vision the most portentous 
issue which will be before the body in the 
entire month of deliberation. The special 
commission of twenty-five on the consti- 
tution and powers of central conferences, 
as it was technically known, reported, rec- 
ommending two amendments to the 
church constitution. One amendment was 
to give constitutional authorization for the 
formation of a group of annual confer- 
ences into a central conference, a practice 
which has developed in recent years in 
the mission fields. It was a general en- 
abling act which could be applied to areas 
in the United States as well as in other 
lands. The second amendment would em- 
power central conferences to elect their 
own bishops, and would give the home 
rule urgently desired by central mission 
conferences for many years past. 

Should the Methodist church be Ameri- 
can, with “foreign” branches, as at pres- 
ent, or should it be a world church, with 
the American mother simply a part of the 
whole? That, it soon, appeared, was the 
nub of the whole matter. For three hours 
on Tuesday the delegates debated, then 
adjourned with the issue pending. For 
two hours more on Wednesday the dis- 
cussion continued. The presiding bishops 
were generous in their interpretation of 
parliamentary rules, permitting the largest 
freedom of utterance. Every aspect of 
the question was faced—the “danger” of 
the United States being formed into a 
central conference; the desirability of such 
action; the threat of national churches 
overseas, splitting off entirely from the 
mother church, if home rule were not al- 
lowed; the power to prevent social chaos 
available in an international confederation 
of brothers, equal in Christ. 


OVERWHELMING MAJORITIES FOR CHANGE 


Then, suddenly, the conference was 
ready to decide; quickly, several delimiting 
amendments were brushed aside. Every 
disputed point had been aired thoroughly. 
By standing vote, the conference voted 
766 to 64 in favor of the general enabling 
act for the formation of central confer- 
ences, wherever they might be found nec- 


essary, at home or abroad. With an even 
greater preponderance of conviction, 768 
to 6, it voted home rule to central confer- 
ences already formed and ready for it~ 
and thus made not only Methodist but 
Christian history! 

The outcome owed much to the elo- 
quence of L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion's 
Herald, as chairman of the special com- 
mission, in his presentation of the subject. 
More than one delegate commented that 
his final speech before the vote was the 
kind that makes bishops. The honor could 
not be more fittingly bestowed. 

Later, the commission presented a de- 
tailed schedule of legislation covering the 
operation of the amendments, in the event 
they are approved by a two-thirds vote 
in a referendum of the annual ministerial 
and lay electoral conferences during 1929. 
If they are adopted, the central confer- 
ence of eastern Asia is empowered to elect 
at once two bishops; the central confer- 
ence of southern Asia, one; and the cen- 
tral conference of Latin America, two. It 
is expected that the annual conferences 
will quickly ratify this decision. 


DANISH BISHOP DEPOSED 


The week also brought forth another 
new thing under the sun for Methodists, 
in the report of the special trial commit- 
tee of seventeen ministers on the appeal 
of Bishop Bast of Copenhagen from his 
temporary suspension in 1927 on charges 
of “imprudent and unministerial conduct.” 
For the first time in the history of the 
Methodist church, a general superinten- 
dent is permanently suspended from the 
exercise of his office. The bishop was 
found guilty of one charge of “imprudent 
and unministerial conduct,” with two 
specifications, and of a second charge of 
“imprudent conduct,” with one specifica- 
tion. The curious conference was not 
informed what the specifications were. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, trial 
judge, explained to this correspondent 
that the evidence was not such as to jus- 
tify a judgment involving Dr. Bast’s char- 
acter, but only a judgment against his 
folly. The actually, though not theoreti- 
cally, deposed bishop retains the right of 
membership and ministry in the church, 
and is turned over to the Danish annual 
conference for support.. His situation is 
difficult, since under Danish law he cannot 
practice as a licensed minister because 
he is an ex-convict, convicted in 1926 of 
fraud in the handling of church funds and 
having served a prison sentence. 


Dr. Bast has been an expensive bishop, 
since his election in 1920. The trial at the 
Hague, which suspended him for the 
charges now upheld, cost the conference 
$26,900. His trial in the Danish criminal 
court, where he was sentenced to prison, 
cost the church in America $5,000 or more. 
The verdict which Rev. John P. Inger- 
slew, accuser of Dr. Bast, won from Dan- 
ish courts against the Danish Methodist 
conference for being expelled from the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wesleyan Methodist church records its 
warm appreciation of the invitation of the 
government of the United States to the 














METHODISTS FOR WORLD 
CHURCH 
(Continued from preceding page) 
church, now amounts to $13,340. Total 
$45,240. 
TO ELECT THREE BISHOPS 

Not satisfied with the thrilling hours 
already experienced within the week, the 
delegates today nearly decided not to elect 
any new bishops at all for this quadren- 
nium. That would have been a dramatic 
moment, at the expense of perhaps the 
most exciting item on a general confer- 
ence agenda, the election of bishops. The 
episcopacy committee reported that with 
six retirements—five automatically on ac- 
count of age, and another, that of Bishop 
Charles B. Mitchell of the Philippine Is- 
lands, on request since his age limit came 
so soon—and one permanent suspension, 
the number of active bishops had been 
reduced from thirty-seven to thirty. Re- 
porting thirty-three areas to be manned, 
twenty-one in the United States and 
twelve abroad, the conclusion was that 
three new bishops were to be elected. 

“I move that the report be recommitted, 
with instructions to reduce the number of 
areas in the United States to not more 
than eighteen,” moved delegate John M. 
Walker of Indiana—and the fight was on. 
Moreover, Dr. Walker didn’t like the 
present practice of confining bishops to 
areas. If Methodists were to have a world 
church, they ought to free the bishops 
from details of administration and set 
them free for a world leadership along the 
lines of their special abilities for evangt- 
lism, social reform, education, or philo- 





sophic thought. District superintendents 
could handle administration well enough. 
A large majority of the delegates who 
spoke were on Dr. Walker’s side. Speeches 
against his motion did not seem to take 
hold. When one opponent demanded the 
Walker motion be tabled, the delegates 
voted by a large majority not to table. 
Victory for the new idea was in the air. 
But then came recess. When debate 
was resumed, H. L. Jacobs, a conspicu- 
ous participant in proceedings on every 
subject, threw in the question as to what 
areas should be cut out to make eighteen 


finstead of twenty-one. That deviation 


probably turned the tide. O. W. Fifer of 
Indianapolis, chairman of the episcopacy 
committee, got the privilege of the last 
word before the vote, although technically 
out of order, as pointed out by the per- 
sistent parliamentarian Jacobs. His speech 
pete the matter. Walker’s motion was 
tabled. Fifer then moved that the election 
of bishops be the order of the day after 
recess Monday. An amendment followed, 
for balloting immediately. The pungent 
Ray Allen tersely reminded the confer- 
ence that the question of the tenure of 
bishops, for life or for eight years, still 
femained to be settled, following a ruling 
of the judiciary committee on constitu- 
tionality, which is promised early next 
week. The ballot was deferred. Mean- 
Ume, the continuance of the life term for 
bishops has behind it the majority report 
of the episcopacy committee, which is 
(Continued on page 714) 
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Catholicism 
and the 
American 


Mind 
by WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 


This 
book 
answers 


What do Catholics 
believe? 


How do they feel 
about what they 
believe? 


Do Catholics believe 
that the church is 
supreme over the 
state? , 


Does the hierarchy 
ever tell Catholics 
how to vote? 


What would Catho- 
lics do about the 
public schools _ if 
they had power? 


Do Catholics believe 
in toleration for 
protestants? 


$2.50—AT BOOKSTORES 
W illett, Clark 8 Colby, Publishers 


440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Golfmore 
On Lake Michigan's 
Southerly Shore 


—— WO or three weeks at The Golf- 
more, 62 miles from Chicago, in 
the glorious wooded dunes will 
24 rest you wonderfully. Two ex- 
cellent golf courses, broad sandy 
beach, horseback riding, tennis, 
10-piece dance orchestra. - 
ates, per day, including deli- 
cious meals: Extra large 
room, dressing room, private 
bath, $8 to $10, single; $13, $15, 
$17. $18, double. Special weekly rates. 
Cichi an Central or Motor bus Lines to 
Grand ach; or South Shore Electric to 
Michigan City, Ind., where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests. Broad high- 
ways, from all directions, to hotel. Details 
with illustrations on request 


Tre Golfmore 


GRAND BEACH MICHIGAN 
Fireproof. Accommodations for 500 
1. F. BYRNPS..Manaeer 























HOW TO MAKE 
ENDS MEET 


A sensible plan of household finance, easy to operate: 
helps to relieve you of financial worry, helps you to 
increase your buying power, helps you to get those 
longed-for things. The L-C BUDGET PLAN has 
done wonders for families and individuals who have 
used it. Send $1 today for outfit and instructions. 


Lamont Chubb, 1100 Arrott Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The impatience of a bishop 





The best statement of the modern point g 
of view in religion is now published—in & 
Bishop E. W. Barnes's new volume, just iS 
from the press— is 
ie 

SHOULD SUCH A §& 
FAITH OFFEND? § 

Here are included 31 sermons and addresses % 


on such subjects as: 


The Christian Revelation and 
Scientific Progress 


Authority in Religion 
The Deity of Christ 
Faith and the Future 


OY Way \ 


The Influence of Science on 
Christianity 


Jesus: The Christ of God 
New Knowledge and Old Beliefs 





Catholicism and Christianity 


Man's Creation: Blind Mechan- 
ism or Divine Design 


God 


A book of high authority and readable— 
330 pages. ($3) 
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British government and to the govern- 
ments of the other great powers to join 
in a common renunciation of war as an 


CENTURY-™ 


May 31, 1998 


instrument of policy in their relations with 
one another. The committee recognizes 
with gratitude that this challenging pro- 


Southern Baptists Abolish Education Board 


Chattanooga, Tenn., May 19. 

"THERE are four high hours in any an- 

nual convention of Southern Baptists. 
One of these is when the officers are 
chosen; another is when there is some 
change proposed in the convention’s ma- 
chinery; another is when a doctrinal ex- 
pression is mooted, and the fourth is when 
Dr. George W. Truett preaches. The re- 
port on time, preacher and place for the 
next convention excites a maximum at- 
tendance of messengers; the sessions de- 
voted to foreign missions or to home 
missions as fostered by the two oldest 
boards evoke deep interest; and more or 
less hubbub arises over the report of the 
social service commission because its sub- 
ject matter always furnishes material to 
the newspapers. At other times the crowds 
which tax the largest auditoriums in the 
south dwindle to a mere handful for the 
transaction of routine business. 


DR. TRUETT REELECTED 


This year, meeting in this central city, 
surrounded by Chicamauga, Missionary 
Ridge and Lookout Mountain, where 
great battles of the war between the states 
were fought, the convention speedily, 
unanimously chose Dr. George W. Truett 
of Dallas, Tex., for president, his second 
term. He presided over the assembly, 
which numbered more than 3,000 messen- 
gers and other thousands of visitors, with 
unusual dignity, consideration and effec- 
tiveness, preserving an orderliness, quiet- 
ness and fraternity unsurpassed. The ex- 
actions of the office, however, deprived 
the throngs of the pleasure of hearing him 
preach. 

The chief matter before the convention 
was the report of the efficiency commit- 
tee, Dr. L. L. Gwaltney, Birmingham, 
chairman. This committee report, sub- 
mitted on Thursday, remained before the 
body for two days‘and produced what 
must be regarded as one of the conven- 
tion’s historic debates. The first provi- 
sion to precipitate discussion ordered that 
the home mission board should withdraw 
all aid from the state boards in coopera- 
tive missions. This was finally amended 
by the overwhelming adoption of a reso- 
lution to the effect that, while not abro- 
gating the principle of cooperative mis- 
sions, the board should gradually with- 
draw its aid from the state boards except 
in joining its funds for evangelization 
among foreigners in strategic centers and 
in communities where acute missionary 
needs exist as in new industrial or fron- 
tier situations. 

The board’s activities among Negroes 
and Indians, its mountain schools, its mis- 
sions in Cuba and Panama, its staff of 
evangelists and its church extension 
through a building loan fund were left 
undisturbed. The recommendation of the 
efficiency committee that the $2,000,000 
hospital for the treatment of tubercular 
patients at El Paso, owned by the home 
board, should be sold on the ground that 
tuberculosis could now be successfully 


treated anywhere was unexpectedly de. 
feated, apparently by a wave of sentiment 
which swept the convention under an ap. 
peal from the superintendent of the hos- 
pital, Dr. H. F. Vermillion. 


EDUCATION BOARD UNDER FIRE 


The part of the efficiency committee's 
report which aroused the sharpest division 
was that which recommended the contin- 
uance of the education board. Last year 
at Louisville the committee declared for 
the abolition of this board, but after an- 
other year of study thought it should be 
kept. Meantime Secretary J. W. Com- 
mack had retired and Dr. Rufus W. 
Weaver, president of Mercer university, 
Macon, Georgia, had been chosen to carry 
on the board. The main objections 
brought against the board were that after 
nine years it had got lent any substantial 
aid in money to the Baptist schools of the 
south, that it was preoccupied with as- 
sembly work, as that at Ridgecrest, N. C,, 
in summer and Umatilla, Fla., in winter, 
and that its large debt was an unnecessary 
burden. 

The defenders of the board cited the 
fact that the board had lived within its 
income; that its debts, including the prop- 
erty at Ridgecrest, had been forced on it 
by direct action of the convention; that 
it had achieved great results as a sort of 
clearing house for Southern Baptist edu- 
cators; that it had substantially aided, the 
seminaries, Ouachita college in Arkansas, 
Montezuma college in New Mexico, and 
an Indian school in Oklahoma; conducted 
its assembly work with little or no deficits 
and constituted the voice of Southern 
Baptists in education. Under Secretary 
Weaver, the board had just inaugurated 
two movements of great significance, one 
for the elimination of southern white 
adult illiteracy and the other the develop- 
ment of the rural schools of the south 


BAPTISTS AND SOUTHERN ILLITERACY 


A survey had shown that Southern Bap- 
tists have a membership of 3,765,001, in- 
creasing at the rate of a million a decade, 
having a plurality of membership over the 
combined membership of other churches 
in over half of the counties of the south 
By far the greatest adult white illiteracy 
of the United States is in the south, there- 
fore the problem of illiteracy in the nation 
is essentially a Southern Baptist problem 
Southern Baptists had in the colleges last 
year 85 students to every 10,000 members: 
Southern Methodists 140 students to 
every 10,000 members; and Southern 
Presbyterians 384 students to every 10,000 
members. Worse still, the number of 
Baptist students in their own schools are 
declining, and one-eighth of all ther 
schools went out of existence last year. 
Secretary Weaver had induced official 
heads of all other southern denominations 
to join with him in a coordinated move 
ment of cooperation with the states in the 
development of rural schools as the mos! 

(Continued on next page) 
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posal to the conscience of the nations is in 
complete harmony with the teaching and 
claims of the Christian faith, and accord- 
ingly appeals to all who own allegiance 
to Christ as the Prince of Peace to give 
active support to this project for the out- 
lawry of war.” 


College President on Presbyterian 
Mission Board 

Dr. John Henry MacCracken, president 
of Lafayette college, Easton, Pa., from 
1915 to 1926, has been elected a member 
of the board of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A,, 
succeeding W. L. Amerman, deceased. 


Lowell, Mass., Church Makes 
Community Survey 
Fifth Street Baptist church, Lowell, 








SOUTHERN BAPTISTS 
(Continued from preceding page) 
effective approach to removing the stigma 
of white illiteracy from the south. 


BOARD ABOLISHED 


The debate lasted through the afternoon 
of Thursday and the matter was referred 
to a special committee consisting of E. Y. 
Mullins, Louisville, Ky.; C. E. Maddrey, 
Raleigh, N. C.; J. M. Shelburne, Danville, 
Va.; J. R. Hobbs, Birmingham, Ala.; W. 
J. McGlothlin, Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
Dawson, Waco, Texas; J. W. Lee, Bates- 
ville, Miss.; M. E. Dodd, Shreveport, La.; 
Lincoln McConnell, St. Petersburg, Va., 
and E. C. Routh, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The committee, after prolonged session, 
was unable to agree. Next day, near noon, 
the convention voted to abolish the board 
but to continue a commission of one mem- 
ber from each state with no salaried sec- 
retary, the task being to keep alive the 
Baptist conscience on the subject of edu- 
cation. 

Statistical reports showed that during 
the past year Southern Baptists had 202,- 
420 baptisms.. Their increase in Sunday 
school pupils showed more than that of 
all other denominations put together 
Their gifts to local expenses showed a 
gain over 1921 of $11,270,054; value of 
church property a gain of $98,150,384; but 
gifts to missions, education and benevo 
lence reveal a loss during 1927 as com- 
pared with 1921 of $6,137,128. On foreign 
fields there were last year 12,542 baptisms, 
giving now a total of 1,275 churches, but 
there has been a net loss in missionaries 
of 50, leaving a total of 494. Reports from 
China indicate resumption of work under 
much encouragement. The granting of 
Baptists full liberty of teaching in Rou- 
mania and treatment on equal footing with 
all Roumanian citizens was hailed as the 
culmination of efforts inaugurated by E. 
Y. Mullins, president of the Baptist World 
alliance in behalf of religious liberty. 

Efforts of C. P. Stealey and others to 
atraign the Southern Baptist convention 
against the Baptist World alliance on the 
Sround that the program for the June 
meeting in Toronto held the names of cer- 
tain modernists met with frustration. In- 
Stead the convention joined with the 
churches of Washington, D. C., in ex- 
tending an invitation to the alliance to 
hold its next meeting there. 

J. M. Dawson. 
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“Shoddy is an interesting and compelling story""—Santa Ana Daily Register 

“It has sincerity of purpose’—New York Times. 

“It is well done, true to life and far more convincing than any other novel on the same 
theme written in the last decade” —Harpers Weekly Radio 

“It is amazing in its frankness, vigor and realism'’—The Congregatignalist 

“It is a gripping story and is just as interesting to Presbyterians and Universalists 
as to Me ists"—The Christian Leader. 

“While holding up the mirror of truth as the author himself sees conditions, it is 
essentially a novel and a most absorbing one’"—Boston Globe 

“The novel itself is not shoddy—one can’t refrain from contrasting it with ‘Elmer 
Gantry* ‘"—The Baptist. 


““Shoddy is the kind of thing we particularly like to read these days, a new aspect olf 


the settling of the west" —Chicago Post. 
“The book is creating a sensation’’—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
‘Shoddy leaves the reader with more fire for truth in his heart'"—Kansas City Star 
“Its influence will be to make a better church by facing present shortcomings "— 
Presbyterian Advance. 
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Mass., Rev. Charles D. Piper pastor, has 
recently completed a survey of its com- 
munity of 30,000 people, in which more 
than 80 unchurched protestant families 
were discovered. The church is promot- 
ing a visitation evangelistic campaign 
May 20 to June 1 under the leadership of 
Rev. Raymond Cooper, of Andover, Mass. 


Roxbury, Boston, Has 
Two New Pastors 

Rev. Theodore M. Carlisle, minister at 
Geneseo, N. Y., for 15 years—until four 
years ago—has been called to the Presby- 
terian church, Roxbury, Mass., and Rev. 
Henry A. Kernen, for ten years pastor at 
First Congregational church, Westfield 
Mass., has accepted the pastorate of the 
Congregational church, West Roxbury. 
Dr. Kernen was at one time a missionary 
in India. 








Auburn Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 


For 110 years Auburn has been train- 
ing ministers. Strong faculty, ample 
buildings and campus. Inviting spirit 
of fellowship. 


Men and women pues for positions 
in church and allies organizations as 
directors of religious education and 
assistants to pastors. 


Summer courses in both Seminary and 
School. Write for catalogs. 


Harry Lathrop Reed, President, Auburn, N.Y. 
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New York Rabbi Discusses 
Marriage in Chicago 

Dr. Nathan Krass, rabbi of Temple 
Emanuel, New York, speaking at the 
Sunday evening club two weeks ago, said 
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that “trial marriage, companionate mar. 
riage and free love are all poor imitations 
of the real thing. All these substitutes, he 
declared, are based on the assumption 
that marriage is a personal matter instead 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, May 21. 

HAT eminent educator, the Hon. Wil- 

liam Hale Thompson, whose recent 
trial of Superintendent William McAndrew 
gained almost as much notoriety as the 
Dayton trial, has his own ideas concern- 

ing educational methods and 
Education objectives. No doubt, in com- 
Of a Sort mon with some other educators, 
he can conceive no finer out- 
come of the educational process than that 
the persons to be educated shall become 
like himself. At any rate, his picnics for 
schoolchildren to one of the commercial- 
ized amusement parks would indicate as 
much. They are calculated to make the 
boys and girls all that their best friends 
would wish them not to be. At the 
mayor’s instance, Mr. J. Lewis Coath, 
president of the board of education, is 
ordering from 15 to 20 of the city schools 
closed each day in order that the children 
may attend “a highly educational and pa- 
triotic program, arranged through the 
courtesy of Hon. William Hale Thomp- 
son, Chicago’s greatest mayor,” according 
to the announcement sent the schools. 
Conditions at the park have been investi- 
gated by the Juvenile Protective associa- 
tion, which finds that the children are 
urged to patronize gambling machines 
operated in defiance of the law, and that 
they crowd the penny arcades exhibiting 
all kinds of obscene and indecent pictures. 
They can learn to play poker at 10 cents 
a chance. They can witness “death by 
electrocution and the gallows” for a con- 
sideration. The final event of each day is 
the presentation to each child at the gate 
of a reproduction of the Declaration of 
Independence and a photograph of George 
Washington over the inscription: “The 
First Man to Advocate America First.” 
No doubt that is edugation of a sort. Over 
against this worse than dissipation of the 
children’s time the writer remembers an 
occasion during Mayor Thompson's for- 
mer administration when he, as a member 
of a deputation from the ministers’ asso- 
ciation of one section of the city, called 
upon the president of the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools to 
ask if one hour of school time each week 
could be used for religious education 
under the auspices of the churches if a 
satisfactory plan were developed. We 
were told that the schedule was too 
crowded, that the time could not be 
spared. 
. + * 

An Enlightened Policy for the 
Use of Benévolent Funds 

Mr. Julius Rosenwald, whose benefac- 
tions have been so generous and enlight- 
ened, has established a precedent which 
might well be followed by other men of 
large means who wish to make their 
wealth count for human well-being. He 
recently added another $2,000,000 to the 
fund which he created some time ago for 
benevolent purposes; the fund now totals 


$22,000,000. In a letter to the trustees of 
the fund, accompanying the gift, he asks 
its acceptance with the understanding 
that the entire fund, both principal and 
interest, be spent within 25 years of his 
death. Philanthropic foundations, Mr, 
Rosenwald has observed, tend to become 
excessively conservative and _ bureau- 
cratic, and are likely to be more con- 
cerned about preserving the principal in- 
tact than about achieving the humani- 
tarian objectives which lay in the mind 
of the donor of the funds. Mr. Rosen- 
wald wants this money used to enrich 
the lives of his contemporaries. ‘Coming 
generations can be relied upon to pro- 
vide for their own needs as they arise,” 
he is convinced. As a further assurance 
that over-conservatism shall not dominate 
the policy of the trustees the donor stipu- 
lates that no trustee shall serve for more 
than six consecutive years nor be over 
65 years of age. As the Daily News says 
editorially, “These are novel and inter- 
esting features that should aid in guaran- 
teeing the enlightened and humane func- 
tioning of the Rosenwald fund in harmony 
with the broad and liberal ideas of its 
creator.” 
a 

The University of Chicago and 
The World’s Fair, 1933 

The intimate relationship between the 
University of Chicago and the World's 
Columbian exposition of 1892-3 is cele- 
brated in “Alma Mater”: 


The City White hath fled the earth, 
But where the azure waters lie, 
A nobler city hath its birth, 
The City Gray that ne’er shall die. 


The university and the world’s fair opened 
their doors on the same day, and the 
achievement of the university in the brief 
span of 35 years is the modern marvel oi 
the educational world. It is now sug- 
gested, in a statement given out by George 
O. Fairweather, business manager of the 
Midway institution, that the architectural 
growth of the university will form an in 
tegral part of the Chicago centennial pro- 
gram of 1933. “By 1933,” he says, “when 
the building program of the university wil! 
be far advanced, the Midway will be the 
longest street in the country dedicated to 
beauty of form of that character. It 
should furnish an inspiration when all 
eyes are turned on Chicago for greater 
sincerity and beauty in the architecture 0! 
the nation.” Among the new buildings to 
be begun this summer, which are expected 
to be completed by 1933, are the social 
science building, the George Herbert 
Jones chemical laboratory, the B. A. Eck 
hart physics, mathematics and astronomy 
building, and four additional units in the 
university's program of hospitalization. 
Approximately $8,000,000 will be expended 
in the erection of these buildings, all o 
which will be of Gothic architecture with 
(Continued on next page) 
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of an institution of social, civic and spir- 
itual import. Divorces are due largely, he 
holds, to the fact that young people don’t 
know what they want, and because parents 
spend their time preparing their children 
for the wedding, rather than for the mar- 
riage. Rabbi Krass’s church has the 
largest Jewish congregation in America. 
He has made a special study of the prob- 
lem of divorce. 


Trader Horn Expresses 
Himself on Miracles 

Trader Horn’s publishers report their 
leading author as having views on reli- 
gion as well as on South African adven- 
ture. He is quoted, on the subject of re- 
ligion: “These fellers that can’t embrace 
Christianity because they don’t believe 
in a few miracles—what a rumor! Mira- 
ces! A big ball spinning in space and 
man with the privilege of balancing his 
life out on it, that’s miracle enough for 
me. I’m not asking the Almighty for 
anything more intimate. I’m not expect- 
ing the Ruler of the Universe to cure my 
toothache as proof that he exists.” Trader 
Horn—or Alfred Aloysius Smith, as he is 
by original name—is said to be a Catholic, 
but of rather liberal turn of mind. He 
had a sister who was a nun in England. 


Liberal Conference at Church 
Of Divine Paternity 

On Sunday afternoon and evening, May 
13, the spring conference of the Unitar- 








CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Indiana limestone used as the building 

material. 
. @" 

And So Forth 

Dr. W. B. Riley, president of the 
World’s Christian Fundamentals associa- 
tion, which is holding its tenth annual 
convention here, visions a new alignment 
of Christian forces in three camps, the 
Roman Catholic, the fundamentalist, and 
the liberal. It is hard to fit this in with 
Dr. Riley’s pleas for denominational loy- 
alty at meetings of the Northern Baptist 
convention....The “Big Ten” does some- 
thing else than play football. At a recent 
Big Ten conference on religion held at 
the University of Chicago, attended by 
faculty members and students from nine 
universities, the conviction was expressed 
that the colleges and universities were ex- 
periencing the first stirrings of a religious 
Tfenaissance....The Chicago Methodist 
ministers’ association, always in the van 
in its social interest, recently indorsed the 
bar association’s nonpartisan judicial 
ticket and took a fling at “the political 
bosses.” Similar action has been taken by 
the Congregational ministers. ...Chicago 
Presbyterians have picked their delegates 
for the general assembly which meets at 
Tulsa, beginning May 24. The Chicago 
Presbytery at a recent meeting voted to 
endorse as moderator of the general as- 
sembly Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, profes- 
sor of systematic theology in the Presby- 
terian (formerly McCormick) theological 
seminary. Dr. McAfee has a notable rec- 
ord of service as pastor, Y. M. C. A. war 
time worker, interpreter of Christianity 
to the non-Christian world, and teacher. 

CHartes T. Hotman. 
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ians and Universalists was held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York city. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter, minister of this 
church, and Dr. Westwood, national mis- 
sion preacher of the Unitarian laymen’s 
league. The latter speaking on “The 
Coming Religion,” said: “Religion in a 
world of science can no longer rest upon 
its old.assumptional basis. Religion will 
only have survival value, will only be 
able to justify itself as it incorporates into 
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its own life the scientific method of gath- 
ering, analyzing, codifying, and inferring 
general conclusions or guides.” 


Presbyterians Consider 
Divorce at Tulsa 

Three topics set for discussion at the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the U. S., meeting at Tulsa 
last week and this, are prohibition, di- 
vorce and church unity. Also was to be 
discussed a plan for a merger within the 
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assembly organization; the plan provid- 
ing for the merger of the board of trus- 
tees and board of directors into one 
board, with unified control and with 
power to govern and to enforce its deci- 
sions. It was reported that the assembly 
would put through a resolution demand- 
ing that a change be made in church law 
which would eliminate desertion as a 
basis for divorce—infidelity being the sole 
legitimate reason for divorce action. 


Dean of Connecticut Preachers 
Celebrates 95th Birthday 

Rev. Augustus F. Beard, Norwalk, dean 
of Connecticut ministers, observed his 
95th birthday May 11. Dr. Beard grad- 
uated from Yale in 1857 and from Union 
theological in 1860. He served for 15 years 
in the Congregational ministry, and from 
1883 to 1886 was pastor of the American 
church in Paris, resigning to become sec- 
retary of the American missionary asso- 
ciation, with which he is still connected. 


Sale of Brooklyn 
Baptist Church 

The building of the Borough Park Bap- 
tist church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
sold for $160,000; the site was bought 30 
years ago for $4,500. The church is not 
to be reopened elsewhere but the money 
derived from the sale is to be devoted to 
religious work. Announcing this transac- 
tion editorially, the New York World re- 
marks that “this instance again calls at- 
tention to the question whether in such 
cases some portion of the enhanced sale 
price should not go back to the com- 
munity for the relief of taxation.” 
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new novel— 


WHEN HE CAME 
TO HIMSELF 


‘When He Came to Himself’ is a 
tale that carries interest throughout. 
It is reverent in spirit and treatment.” 
Indianapolis Star. 


“It has great value because of its 
vivid word paintings and settings that 
so interestingly describe the conditions 
of life during the earthly ministry of 
our Lord.” Bishop James Wise, 
Episcopal Diocese of Kansas. 


“The story is amazingly fresh and 
vivid. It deals reverently with sacred 
material.”” Rev. Charles A. Brooks, 
Englewood Baptist Church, Chicago. 


“The author is a man of construc- 
tive faith who makes his readers 
familiar with the chief actors in the 
tremendous drama of the world’s 
redemption.’’ Rev. Richard H. 
Nelson, Bishop of Albany. 
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Japanese Drama of Christ 
Creates Stir 

The play which is creating most ani- 
mated discussion on the Japanese stage 
this year is a native drama of Christ by 


Special Correspondence from the Southwest 


Waco, Texas, May 14 
HE QUESTION raised six months 
ago as to the permanent location of 
Baylor university has outranked every 
other topic of interest save politics in 
Texas for weeks. The recommendation 


of the Texas 
Controversy Over Baylor Baptist educa- 
Site Shakes State tion commis- 


sion on April 
27, by a majority of 13 to 3, that the uni- 
versity should be removed to Dallas, pre- 
cipitated one of the liveliest controversies 
that have ever shaken the state. For this 
oldest university in Texas, Dallas, through 
its chamber of commerce, offered $1,500,- 
000 in cash and 1,000 acres of land adja- 
cent to the city. The Baylor university 
schools of medicine, pharmacy, nursing 
and dentistry, together with a 600-bed 
hospital, all with ample buildings and A- 
grade rating, are already in Dallas, and 
the plea was made for consolidation. 

* om * 


President Opposes 
Commission 

President S. P. Brooks held the recom- 
mendation of the commission was in error 
in that the offer of Dallas was far too 
small to justify the uprooting of an old, 
established university, chartered while 
Texas was yet a republic, and the largest 
Baptist school in the south. Former Gov- 
ernor Pat M. Neff gave notice that he 
would file a minority report against re- 
moval before a called session of the Bap- 
tist general convention of Texas, which 
alone could give the final decision. An 
organization for the perpetuation of Bay- 
lor in Waco was formed, with Judge O. S. 
Lattimore, of the Texas court of criminal 
appeals in Austin, as general chairman. 
Judge H. S. Garrett of Fort Worth, presi- 
dent of the alumni association, strongly 
objected to acceptance of the Dallas offer 
as being inadequate for taking care of a 
university enrolling above 3,300 students 
annually. The daily papers of Texas car- 
ried many articles on the controversy, 
which in the main argued that it would be 
a mistake to remove the leading Baptist 
institution to the habitat of Southern 
Methodist university, the chief institution 
of the other major denomination in the 
southwest; a greater mistake to abandon 
the central position at Waco, where Bay- 
lor helds an exclusive field in the most 
thickly populated section, in the very 
heart of Texas, in order to go to a field 
already overcrowded with institutions, even 
though Dallas should be larger; and finally 
that it would involve graver questions in 
ethics and law if the university should be 
moved. 

* * > 


Waco Retains 
University 

Happily Waco, a city of 50,000, which 
had already invested more than a million 
dollars in Baylor, came forward with a 
new offer of a million dollars to be paid 
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the playwright Sato Koroka. The play 
was first produced at Osaka Jan. 29, and 
has received favorable comment from 
oriental and occidental critics. In its pro- 
logue the drama presents the Wise Men 




















during a seven-year period and to be ap- 
plied on buildings and additional campus 
provided the Baptists of Texas would sup- 
ply another million for debts and endow- 
ment. The commission promptly and 
unanimously accepted the offer, and so re- 
ported to the state executive board, which 
approved. The settlement apparently 
pleased everybody. Dallas business men 
rejoiced because the conclusion of the 
Baptists took that city out of competition 
with Waco and reconciled Waco, which 
had threatened a boycott of Dallas whole- 
salers. The Methodists were glad be- 
cause it left them without local competi- 
tion with Baylor, a matter of some impor- 
tance at this stage of S. M. U.’s develop- 
ment. The Baptists of the state were ex- 
ceedingly happy because it prevented a se- 
riously threatened breach in their fellow- 
ship and because as it happens the whole 
agitation fell out to the assurance of a 
greater Baylor. 























* * - 


Ultimate Effects of 
The Controversy 

On top of the promised two million dol- 
lars from citizens of Waco and Texas 
Baptists stands the offer of the General 
Education board of New York to give 
Baylor $300,000 for endowment provided 
friends will pay off all indebtedness and 
raise an additional $600,000 for endow- 
ment. The special session of the Baptist 
general convention of Texas has been 
called for Waco on June 5, at which time 
it is confidently hoped the education com- 
mission’s plans will be unanimously rati- 
fied, Waco’s promise will have already 
materialized in provision for the immedi- 
ate erection of a $350,000 chapel, and large 
gifts from individual donors may be an- 
nounced. Incidentally, in the opinion of 
educators, the dramatic situation created 
by the original proposal to remove Baylor 
from Waco to Dallas may possibly result 
not only in this new advantage to the old 
school, but also in a greatly awakened in- 
terest among the people in the upbuilding 
of all the more securely founded denomi- 
national universities in the state. That 
effect has already been felt at Southern 
Methodist university and evidences are 
not wanting to show that it is being felt 
elsewhere. 










> * * 


Mexico’s Archbishop 
Dies in Exile 

On a recent day in San Antonio the 
Most Rev. Joseph Mora y del Rio, arch 
bishop of the city of Mexico, died. He 
was known as “the grand old man ol 
Mexico” and was living in exile at the be 
hest of the Calles administration. Prior 
to burial his body lay in state in the Sa” 
Fernando cathedral, San Antonio, and as 
sisting in the funeral were seven exiled 
bishops and sixty seminarians, also # 
exile. Seldom has San Antonio beheld 
such a funeral. 
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The years of Christ's 
ing are then pictured; the crucifixion 


opmes the climax, and the resurrection 


conclusion of the play. It is said that 


scene of the crucifixion is presented 

realistic fashion and that the actor play- 
the title role shows the personality 
Jesus in a most artistic and accom- 
hed manner. 


. F. C. Stifler Goes 
o East Orange 
When Rev. Francis C. Stifler came to 
work at Wilmette (Chicago) Baptist 
burch, 11 years ago, he found 120 mem- 
rs and a church lot upon which $1,000 
d been paid. As he now leaves the 
urch, to take up the pastorate of East 
nge, N. J., Baptist church, it ranks 
ong the eight leading churches in and 
out Chicago. The East Orange church 
l in the autumn begin the erection of 
educational plant to cost $120,000. 


derbilt University Holds 
Church School 
"The largest group of rural preachers 
leaders of rural thought ever brought 
ogether in America” made the Vander- 
it rural church school, held at Vander- 
university in mid-April, a striking 
nt. Nearly 400 ministers, representing 
pme 20 denominations from 17 states, 
for two weeks’ residence study of the 
1 problem as faced by ministers of 
churches. 


jonary Education Movement 
New Staff Secretary 
The Missionary Education movement 
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has called to its staff as secretary of 
leadership training and promotion, Rev. 
Walter Getty, formerly director of young 
people’s work for the Southern Presby- 
terian church. Dr. T. H. P. Sailer also 
has been elected to the staff as honorary 
secretary. Dr. Sailer has given up his 
work at Columbia university to devote his 
entire time to experimental work in reli- 
gious and, missionary education. 


Harold Bell Wright Defends 
Youth, Scores Parents 

In the American Magazine for June, 
Albert Payson Terhune contributes an 
article in which .he holds that modern 
youth is “hell-bent.” Harold Bell Wright, 
former minister and now a best-seller 
novelist, follows with a defense of youth, 
but he scores the present generation of 
parents. The following quotation indi- 
cates the trend of his article: “Revolts 
against religion are never born of reli- 
gion, they are born of priestcraft and ec- 
clesiasticism. By substituting denomina- 
tional dogmas for the teachings and ideals 
of Jesus, and supplanting the spirit of 
Christianity by the self-seeking intoler- 
ance of competitive church bodies, the 
church people themselves have driven the 
younger generation to revolt. These re- 
bellious young people are simply declin- 
ing to accept our self-opinionated church 
dignitaries at their own valuation, and are 
refusing to acknowledge the authority of 
a church which is in a state of continuous 
revolt against itself. We church people 
may fool a few savages in far-away 
heathen lands with our pretentions to 
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Christianity, but we can’t fool modern 
Young America. The poor savage knows 
only what our missionaries say about us. 
These boys and girls of ours know us as 


we are.” 


Death of Livingstone 
Biographer 

From England comes the report of the 
death of Dr. Walter Bigger Blaikie, chair- 
man of the printing firm of Messrs. T. A. 
Constable, Edinburgh, “artist printer,” 
and known the world over as the biog- 
rapher of Livingstone. 


New Negro Church 
For Boston 

Ground was recently broken for the new 
building of the Negro Methodist church 
of Boston, Rev. O. B. Quick pastor. This 
is the outstanding Negro church of New 
England Methodism. 


Some Speakers at the Northern 
Baptist Convention 

The general theme of the coming North- 
ern Baptist convention, to be held at De- 
troit, June 16-21, is “World Redemption 
the Purpose of Jesus.” The president of 
the convention is W. C. Coleman, who is 
slated for an early address on the sub- 


ject, “How Big Are We?” Other ad- 
dresses scheduled are: “World Redemp- 
tion the Purpose of Jesus,” Robert E. 


Speer; “The Redemption of Human Rela- 
tionships,” John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; “The 
Redemption of Home and Family Life,” 
Rev. A. W. Beaven; “The Redemption of 
Public Opinion,” S. J. Duncan Clark; 
“Redeeming Race Relations,” Pres. Mor- 
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“The best anthology of short and occasional verse I ‘on seen since Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of English Verse’”—says Prof. James 
Weber Linn, of the University of Chicago of this new volume of popular verse. 


Other bits from Professor 
Linn’s review in the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner 


“Quotable Poems is exactly what 
its title defines it as being.” 


“Quotable Poems is on the exact 
level of my own judgment.” 


From a review in the 


Indianapolis Times 


“Here is one book that answers the 
demand for poetry for every hour and every 
mood. Here is one book that will never 
reach my bookshelf because it will always 
be near my reading chair at home. People 
are reading more poetry daily than ever 
before, and Quotable Poems will bring new 
beauty into the lives of those who have this 
book near them.” 




















Tuomas Curtis CLark AND 
Estuer A. Gritespie 
COMPILERS 








S. J. Duncan Clark in the 
Chicago Evening Post 
"a t an evening browsing in delight 
g sing g 


through this new book. veries and 
new discoveries met me everywhere. 
These — ms’ all sound the 


Tan 


isa Einatie cations” 





Dr. Frederick F. Shannon 
of Central Church, 
Chicago, Says: 


“Quotable Poems is distinctive and 
dynamic. The taste which has been exer- 
cised by the editors is not only above re- 
proach but actually bears the same mark of 
distinction that characterizes many of the 
poems themselves. I have been accused of 
using more poetry in my preaching than 
any other minister in America. I fear that 
the accusation is false; nevertheless, Quot- 
able Poems will, I verily believe, aid me in 
living up to this blessed accusation.” 


$2.50. We pay postage 


Boo 


440 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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decai Johnson; “Redeeming the City,” 
Prof. Arthur E. Holt; “The Release of 
Spiritual Power Through Service;” “The 
Central Place of the Cross in World Re- 
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demption,” Rev. Harold Philips; “The 
Outlawry of War,” Rev. Ashby Jones, and 
“Law Enforcement,” Mrs. Mabel Wille- 
brandt of the U. S. department of justice. 


Special Correspondence from Washington 


Washington, D. C., May 18. 

EW YORK AVENUE Presbyterian 

church has just been celebrating the 
125th anniversary of its organization. Sev- 
eral presidents, Lincoln among them, have 
worshiped here. Numerous cabinet offi- 

cers, vice-pres- 
Church Plans Expansion idents and oth- 
To Mark Anniversary er high gov- 
ernment  offi- 
cials have likewise been regular attend- 
ants. Vice-President Dawes may be found 
here almost any Sunday morning. Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo, who four years ago suc- 
ceeded Dr. Wallace Radcliffe in this pul- 
pit, is enjoying the sensation of being 
obliged frequently to turn away people 
who would hear him preach. A virile 
preacher who always has a stirring mes- 
sage, he finds his auditorium all too small. 
Amplifiers have been installed in the lec- 
ture room below the auditorium, where 
some of the overflow is accommodated. 
This church feels that a fitting way to cel- 
ebrate its century and a quarter of exist- 
ence is through a program of expansion. 
Property, immediately adjacent to the 
rear which was offered to the church but 
a few years ago for $13,000, is now being 
purchased at a cost of more than $100,000, 
which indicates two things at least, that 
Washington real estate values are rapidly 
mounting, and that churches are proverb- 
ially short-sighted. In connection with 
the anniversary, announcement has been 
made that the family of Robert T. Lincoln 
makes a gift of $100,000 to restore the 
spire which was demolished some years 
ago inastorm. The gift also provides for 
chimes and a powerful beacon atop the 
spire. 
* * ” 

Which Way Should an 
Eagle Look? 

Which way ought a good patriotic 
American eagle to look, north or south? 
Thomas J. Dickson, retired army chap- 
lain, is reported in the daily press to be 
considerably exercised over the fact that 
the eagle on the abutment of the new Me- 
morial bridge across the Potomac is point- 
ing its gaze in the wrong direction. The 
artist has pictured the bird’s head as 
turned to the left a la Mexican style, says 
the chaplain, instead of to the right after 
the manner of well trained American 
eagles. Horrors! What a terrible breach! 
Let the artist who committed the out- 
rageous faux pas beware, or he may be 
blacklisted for putting forth unpatriotic 
propaganda. Likewise, let all eagles be 
careful in the future to point their beaks 
northward instead of southward. “Much 
ado about nothing,” aptly characterizes 
the chaplain’s forebodings. 

> * > 
A Hard Place to 
Raise Money 

Drives for funds follow one another 
with deadly precision here in the capital 
city, and unfortunately few of them suc- 
ceed. Just now the Salvation Army seeks 
$350,000 from Washington citizens with 


which to provide for itself a suitable 
building. Central Union mission, a rescue 
mission that has commended itself to the 
city by reason of its long and efficient 
service, also seeks $54,000 to pay off the 
remnant of a building debt. It is hoped 
that both will succeed. Washington, how- 
ever, is not an easy place in which to raise 
money. It is noticeably lacking in civic 
spirit. Nobody here can vote, the citizens 
have no voice in the making of their own 
laws. Is it to be wondered at that civic 
pride is at low ebb? Some day the dis- 
franchised citizens who reside in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be taken out of the 
class of aliens, idiots, and ex-convicts and 
given voting privileges. 
* * *@ 

And So Forth 

Congress is in a frenzy of last minute 
turmoil. June 1 has been named as the 
probable date of adjournment and the 
Welch bill giving increased pay to thou- 
sands of underpaid government workers, 
the tax cut, farm relief and other highly 
important measures remain unsettled. The 
solons on Capitol hill have a busy two 
weeks ahead of them. . . . Washington 
churches, particularly the larger ones, will 
have distinguished visiting preachers in 
their pulpits during the summer season. 
Several from abroad will be heard while 
the regular occupants are on vacation. 

W. S. ABERNETHY. 
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METHODIST CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 707) 
challenged by a minority report in faye 
of an eight-year term. The judiciary cop 
mittee may settled the issue, abruptly. 


CANDIDATES FAVORED 


Candidates much talked of for electiog 
to the episcopacy are L. O. Hartman, ¢ 
Boston; Joseph M. M. Gray, of Scranton; 
Merton S. Rice, of Detroit; E. Stanley 
Jones, of India; L. M. Edwards, of Den. a) 
ver; James C. Baker, Wesley foundation 
pastor at the University of Illinois; Ray. "y 
mond J. Wade, conference secretary; and’? ' 
Lucius H. Bugbee, of Minneapolis. 

Of course, much else of lesser signif 
cance: Three American poets in a row; 
at the third special entertainment p d 
gram under the direction of William - 
Stidger—Edwin Markham, Vachel Lin its 
say, and Edgar Guest... . A gigantic mi re 
sionary pageant, “The Golden Bowl"§*book « 
with a cast of 500, presented to a cro 
that filled the 6800 seats in conventio 
hall, an elaborate spectacle with episode 
drawn from real dramas in the missio 
fields and real missionaries and national 
for actors. . . . More “heresy” charge 
against Bishop McConnell, with Bishe 
William F. McDowell included for gos 
measure, filed by the Rev. George 
Cooke, retired Methodist minister of 
mington, Del., not a member of the co 
ference. . . . Excitement over the repo 
that Al Smith would address the confe-#W ha 
ence, speaking against strong drink, whid 
turned out to be a fraternal visit from D 
Alfred Smith, editor of the Christian 
vocate, of Nashville, a journal of the 
Southern Methodist church. 

JoserH Myers. 
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By Georrrey Parsons 


— of History. Tells the whole of 
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revised edition 
By Paut Hutcuinson 


More than a hundred reviews have charac- 
| Myers, Qetized this little volume as the best story of 
" Gaodern China available. ($1) 


y MePhristianity Today 


f mit Harris FRANKLIN RALL 
Radio lectures subjects of challe 
ce. pM the Bible?” Tie 


Here here “Can We Export 
Unristiani _ Schermerhorn, etc. ($2) 
Voristian Humanism 

Tod 

($2.78) By Russet. Henry Srarrorp 


our Bible 20 sermons with a point of view. Restates 
thinking for men of modern view- 
~ ~~ Fespeation?" Hunger and SeltSecking The 
emptation?” ‘Hunger 
ligion of Jesus,” “God in Nature” are some 
he sermons included. ($2) 


ligious Thought in Last 


Quarter-Century 
G. B. Smrrx and other U. of C. 
Professors 


j seems of the change that have cons into 
since 1900—in Old Testa- 


The Romance of Reality 
By Bevercy S. CLarxe 
For the average man, who would like to know 
about matter and , electricity, 


atoms and electrons, evolution and relativity, 
etc., etc. ($2.25) 


Our Asiatic Christ 
By Oscar MacMitan Buck 


Fede wt Go pope nana ietthaty 
in India, and shows how Jesus is there coming 
into his own. Read his chapter, “The Christ 
Returns to Asia.” ($1.25) 


Jesus the Citizen 
By J. A. Rosertson 


Jesus as a city man, is a new point of view for 
a biographer of Jesus. The book shows with 
great clarity Jesus’ intimate and frequent con- 
tacts with the cities of his day. A city minister 
who cannot find help for his own tasks from this 
volume is a backward student. ($2) 


Some Minor Characters in the 
New Testament 


By A. T. Rosertson 


preachers who feature AE A. ($1.75) 


A Short Psychology of Religion 


By G. J. Jonpan 
The author is alive to the bearings of the new 
aa knowledge on r ae he 
warns against making a religion 


($1.50) 


Jesus Christ 
By Antony C. Deane 
Specially adapted for the use of young people, 
and for ministers who wish to adapt their 


sermons on Jesus’ career and teachings to young 
people. ($1.50) 


The Heresy of Antioch 


By Rosert Norwoop 


The best book on Paul since Glover's “Paul 
of Tarsus.” ($2.50) 


The Child in the Midst 
By James C. Breaxey 
The latest and one of the best volumes of 
addresses to children, under such titles as “A 


Glass of Water,” “Blazing a Trail,” “Whis- 
perers,” “Candles,” “Roads,” etc. ($1.50) 


The Junior Church 
By Homer J. Councitor 
Dr. Councilor—of Cavalry Baptist church, 
pate on D. C.—is solving with enviable 


of the 9-to-16-year-olds. 
Here bi he tall he does it. ($1.50) 


Ministerial Practices 
By Ciecanp B. McAree 
The Minister's Working Schedule, Using 


The Paradox of Religion 
By Wituao L. Sperry 

Warns against the tendency to over-simpli‘y 

r . “How simple can a religion become 


yet remain religion?” Dr. Sperry aske— 
and answers. ($1) 


Fast Hold on Faith 
By Henry Howarp 
Fourteen sermons by a preacher who has won 
fame on three continents. Dr. Howard now 


ministers to Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, 
New York. ($2) 


Tested Programs for 
Special Days 
By Bernarp C. Crausen 
Just what the title and Dr. Clausen 


suggests— 
has a genius for success in this kind of church 
activities. ($1) 


God and the Golden Rule 
By Joszepn Fort Newton 


Twenty-four sermons—with many titles, but 
one theme, “the life of God in the soul." ($2) 
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Boston University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service 


has just issued its Eleventh Annual Announcement 


Features of special interest are: 
ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


This school offers cultural undergraduate courses with pre-vocational majors in religious education, theology 
and social science. : 


This school also offers graduate professional courses leading to the following degrees: 


Master of Arts with majors in religious education or social science; one year beyond the baccalaureate degree. Offered 
by the Graduate School in cooperation with this school. 


Master of Religious Education, two or three years beyond the baccalaureate degree, depending upon the character 
of the undergraduate courses. 


Master of Social Science, two or three years beyond the baccalaureate degree, depending upon the character of the 
undergraduate courses. 


Doctor of Philosophy, three or more years beyond the baccalaureate degree. Offered by the Graduate School in coopera- 
tion with this school. 

Doctor of Religious Education, four or more years beyond the baccalaureate degree. See brochure, “Standardizing 
Religious Education as a New Profession.” 


*) NIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 


This school maintains a system of demonstration schools for observation, practice teaching and research 
in curriculum construction and methodology. The units in this system are: the Nursery School, for pre-school 
children 2 to 4 years of age; the Elementary School for the first six grades; the Junior High School for grades 
7, 8 and 9; Senior High School, for grades 10, 11, 12. These schools cover the age range from two years to eighteen 
years. Similar clinic and laboratory facilities are provided for the various vocational majors offered by this school, 


VOCATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 


Among the many vocational majors provided by this school are the following: 


Fire Arts in Religion; including music, drama and pageantry, and religious art. 


Supervision of Religious Education; including statistics, measurements, and organization and administration of religious 
education. 


Nursery School, or Pre-School Education 

Elementary Education 

Secondary Education and Young People’s Work 

General Church Work, including pastor's assistants, parish workers, etc. 

Social Service, including institutional management, family welfare and case work, children’s settlement work, etc 
Home Missions 

Foreign Missions } 

Vocational Guidance 


The description of 250 courses of instruction dealing with the various aspects of religious education and 
social service will show the rapid growth of these fields within recent years. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Each year this school distributes a number of educational bulletins bearing on current problems in the field 
of religious education. 


The following bulletins are now available for free distribution: 


1. The Eleventh Annual Announcement of Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service. 
2. Standardizing Religious Education as a New Profession. 

3. Protestantism’s Contribution to Character Building in a Democracy. 

4. A Program for Community Young People’s Councils of Religious Education. 


Summer Courses July 2 to August 11, 1928 
Academic Year for 1928-29 opens September 18, 1928 
For further information regarding any department of this rapidly growing school, address: 


The Dean, Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service, 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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